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DISCLAIMER 


It is the responsibility of the shooter/reader to safely handle all 
firearms at all times. Due to the inherent dangers associated with the 
use of firearms, it is the responsibility of the shooter/reader to seek 
professional training from qualified instructors in order to ensure that 
the shooter/reader can safely handle firearms and demonstrate profi- 
ciency in their use. Also, this book is not a substitute for professional 
instruction. It is the shooter/reader’s responsibility to ensure that all 
appropriate laws at the federal, state, and local levels are strictly ob- 
served. The shooter/reader is encouraged to seek out all sources of 
relevant information about current law from professional sources. 
Remember, not knowing or understanding existing law is never an 
excuse for not complying with the law. 

Ultimately, it is the shooter/reader who is responsible for his or 
her actions and application of his or her training. The author cannot 
control the many variables present in the application of the material 
presented in this book. Be safe, and be responsible. 

The information in this book is based on the experiences, re- 
search, and beliefs of the author and cannot be duplicated exactly by 
readers. Neither the author nor the publisher assumes any responsi- 
bility for the use or misuse of information contained herein. The con- 
tents of this book are intended for academic study only. 
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Police firearms training has made tremendous strides in the al- 
most 30 years I’ve been involved with it. With the clarity of 20/20 
hindsight, I now realize that much of what was considered doctrine 
when I began (late 1970s) was of little help to an officer who found 
himself in an armed confrontation. The reason we weren’t doing so 
well is simple, at least in my opinion—very little of what we taught 
bore any resemblance to what an officer was likely to encounter in 
a gunfight. 

In an effort to increase officers’ chances of surviving a shooting, 
soft body armor was introduced to law enforcement. Of equal impor- 
tance, during this period innovative trainers across the nation began 
to look for ways to give their officers an edge on the street, and offi- 
cer survival skills and techniques began to find their way into law-en- 
forcement training. 

As a result of their efforts, today we have available to us state-of-the- 
art equipment and first-rate training programs. The problem we must 
now resolve is one of standards. Not all departments train to the same 
level. Due to such reasons as available time, funding, agency size, poli- 
tics, ego, and lack of understanding of the problem, there is an inconsis- 
tent application of essential training from department to department. 

One of the holdovers from the 1970s that continues to plague us is 
that far too many programs never reach their full potential because 
they default to that lowest common denominator, the qualification 
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score. If you can shoot a passing score on the approved qualification 
course, you’re good to go. The issue, of course, is that an officer’s 
qualifying score satisfies an administrative requirement. As such, 
under no circumstances should it be considered as an indicator of 
how an officer will perform in an actual shooting. 

To prove this point, unfortunately, all we have to do is look at re- 
cent line-of-duty deaths of sworn officers who were feloniously slain 
by an assailant armed with a firearm. Every one of the slain officers 
had, at some point prior to the shooting, qualified with his sidearm. 
During the incident, he may have fired his weapon but had no effect 
on his attacker. Or the pistol may not have even been a factor in his 
fatal encounter. In fact, he may never have even drawn his weapon. 
The deeper we look into these incidents, the more likely we are to 
find that something the officer did or failed to do, an unforgiving 
error, placed him in a life-threatening situation. And, just as unforgiv- 
ing, we may find that the officer’s range training was not supple- 
mented with dynamic role-play scenarios that forced the officer to 
make decisions and to react to the real-life speed needed in an armed 
confrontation. He was never allowed to experience in training what 
he could possibly face on the street. 

It is often at this point (and not before), when a firearms instruc- 
tor has had one of his students involved in a lethal encounter, that the 
instructor begins to realize how truly complex his task is. For certain 
he must be able to teach his students how to shoot, but in reality that 
is the simplest of his tasks. In addition, he has to understand the dy- 
namics of an armed confrontation—specifically, how a person’s mind 
and body react to the effects of survival stress and the impact this has 
on what he teaches. He must be able to give the officer, in addition to 
the firearm option, the ability to quickly choose the appropriate less- 
than-lethal response based on the situation. And he must instill in the 
officer that, should he be forced to use a firearm to defend himself, a 
fellow officer, or the citizens he is sworn to protect, his response 
must be decisively and effectively delivered, without hesitation and 
without remorse. 
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Foreword 


And that is what Lou Chiodo and Winning a High-Speed, Close- 
Distance Gunfight are all about. He will make the point repeatedly 
throughout the following chapters that what he teaches is not about 
shooting, it is about fighting. Lou is uniquely qualified to bring this 
message to you. He is a former captain with the United States Marine 
Corps. He is an accomplished martial arts practitioner and instructor 
with 40 years of experience. He is a patrol officer with over 22 years 
of experience with a large, ultramodern law-enforcement agency. He 
is the designer of the firearms training program his agency now uses. 
As a result of Lou’s passion for excellence, this program enjoys one 
of the highest officer survival ratings in the country. 

So why would you want to buy this book as opposed to all the 
others out there that deal with the same subject? What does Lou’s 
program have to offer that the others don’t? Fair questions. I believe 
there are three reasons why Lou’s book and his understanding of real- 
istic firearms training make him worth listening to. 

First is Lou himself. He believes in what he is doing with an al- 
most religious fervor. He is very intense and focused on the subject 
and all of its issues, but he is not focused on himself. This intensity 
and focus bring out new details that may challenge what we think we 
know about police handgun instruction. Two examples. 

When I first met Lou, I spent several days with him and partici- 
pated in some of his training exercises. During one of the exercises, 
he had me fire three rounds into the vital zone of the target at speed. 
He explained that if only two rounds are shot, the instructor will not 
be able to determine the student’s ability to control the weapon in 
rapid fire. Three rounds will give you the answer. If he can control 
three, then control of more than three is a given. 

Much later during one of our conversations, he said they were 
learning some really interesting things about survival stress and dis- 
tance. While we knew it is usually triggered at close range (7 yards 
and under), his findings from debriefing officers involved in gun- 
fights that erupted at the end of vehicle pursuits and a variety of other 
types of patrol incidents were that they were in some cases experienc- 
ing the effects of survival stress at distances of 10-15 yards. 
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Second, Lou’s training program combines the best of the old with 
the best of the new. The instruction is heavily grounded in the teach- 
ings of Fairbairn and Applegate. Theirs was a gunfight-based pro- 
gram taught, documented, and validated in almost continuous use by 
police and military from 1927 to 1945 in one of the world’s toughest 
cities and most of the World War II combat zones. Lou spent consid- 
erable time with Colonel Applegate in the development of his pro- 
gram. As you read the book, you will see where the influence of the 
new begins with the discussions of the OODA loop, survival stress, 
and confrontation dynamics. 

Third, testing and evaluation. As I noted earlier, a qualification 
course is just that—it shows that on a given date, the officer fired a 
passing score on the approved qualification course. Lou will explain 
in detail the problems with that approach and why he developed the 
Task-Oriented Qualification Course (TOQC). 

He is also on the cutting edge of force-on-force training using 
airsoft technology. It is much cheaper but just as effective as the 
other options available, so a department on a tight budget (and which 
one isn’t) can afford to conduct realistic training. And this is the most 
essential segment of defensive handgun instruction, because it gives 
both the student and the instructor immediate, relevant feedback as to 
whether the student is really “up” for an armed encounter or if he or 
she needs a little more seasoning. 

Bottom line, if you only read one book this year intended to 
make you a more capable handgun user or a more effective instructor 
for your department, read Winning a High-Speed, Close-Distance 
Gunfight. If you are a police officer or a member of the armed forces 
and you are able to attend only one school this year for the same rea- 
sons listed above, contact Lou Chiodo at www.gunfightersltd.com. I 
suspect the only thing you’ll regret is that you didn’t do it sooner. 


Ed Lovette 
author, The Snubby Revolver 
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INTRODUCTION 


Welcome to a discussion about an issue of significant importance 
to all who seek knowledge and skill in a discipline that is widely 
practiced by members of the law-enforcement community, military, 
and civilian population. I simply call it “combat shooting.” 

My purpose in writing this book is to examine the issues relevant 
to developing effective firearms training programs. I intend to pro- 
vide practitioners insight into how to train in order to maximize their 
personal ability, and to provide direction and guidance to instructors 
who are responsible for the training of others in their organizations. 

When approaching the topic of firearms training programs, one 
is immediately inundated with opinions, systems, philosophies, and 
training methods that have been advanced over the years. The student 
is treated to many conflicting concepts. Do we use sights or don’t we 
use sights? What is the best stance? What is the most effective cal- 
iber? Is the pistol better than the revolver? I could go on, but you get 
the idea. 

Why is this significant? Frankly, in a lethal-force encounter, your 
life, the life of your partner or teammate, or the life of a family mem- 
ber will be affected by the application of what you have been trained to 
do. What you choose to believe and what you practice in your training 
regimen will have a profound impact on your performance in combat. 

Simply stated, if you have been training in methods that are rele- 
vant to the environment in which you may be called to fight, your 
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chances of successfully responding to the threat are amplified. If 
your training has not taken into account the realities of close-quarters 
combat against a determined, aggressive adversary, all the training 
time you have invested in won’t mean much. And if you are responsi- 
ble for the training of others, the programs you are teaching could di- 
rectly result in the injury or death of your students. 

For those instructors out there, if you want a reality check, think 
about what it would be like to suddenly realize that what you had 
been teaching (or had not been teaching) was the direct cause of a 
student’s serious injury or death. Remember, when we go to the 
range, we are going there to train for combat. When you are an in- 
structor, you are training students to apply their training in combat. 
The range is the place where the mind and body are conditioned to 
maximize performance in the place where it really counts—in a 
lethal-force encounter against a determined adversary. 

Recreation, competition, and personal defense are probably the 
primary reasons why people own and use firearms. Each represents 
a unique way firearms are used and enjoyed. Personally, I admire 
the skill and dedication that competitive shooters exhibit in the 
many disciplines within that community. When properly adminis- 
tered, competitive shooting can assist the participant in developing 
essential skills that can be applied in a combative environment. If 
you engage in competitive shooting to hone your combat shooting 
skills, it is important to continually analyze what you are doing and 
ensure it applies to the reality of live combat. If your intention is to 
develop methods that are applicable to staying alive in a fight, I 
caution you to refrain from practicing things that would be counter- 
productive. Remember, every time we train, we are trying to de- 
velop psychomotor skills that will be of value to us at the critical 
time when we need them. 

The concepts that will be examined in the following pages will 
deal with the use of firearms in an intense, dynamic environment that 
is distinctly different from the competitive or recreational firearms 
arenas. The methodology used to put bullets on target and the train- 
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ing methods used to get the shooter in tune with the environment in 
which the firearm will be employed for real will mean the difference 
between winning and losing. 

The views and doctrine described in this book are derived from 
the real-world application of the training methods I teach. It is devoid 
of personal ego, and it is not the gospel according to me. My sole 
interest is to present material that will be of value to the person 
whose life will depend on its application. Improper training based 
on invalid doctrine is a liability that should not be accepted in any 
organization or by individuals who seek life-saving knowledge and 
ability. You will ultimately decide how any of the information in this 
book is integrated into your training program. 
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PART | 
SETTING THE STAGE 


“The purpose of firearms training is to prepare an officer to use 
firearms in a fight against an adversary in what usually begins as a 
spontaneous attack initiated by the adversary. Our firearms program 
is not about shooting; it is about fighting. When the concept of fight- 
ing is taken out of firearms training, we have forgotten the purpose 
of our training.” 


—Lou Chiodo 
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CHAPTER 1 
GAINING PERSPECTIVE 


Before any discussion about training methods or developing pro- 
grams of instruction can be initiated, we must establish some com- 
mon ground. This is so a better understanding of what is necessary to 
include in a training program can be attained by an individual seek- 
ing to increase his personal capabilities or an individual seeking to 
improve existing training programs. 

Let’s look at a definition of “perspective” that is relevant to the dis- 
cussion. Perspective is “the capacity to view things in their true rela- 
tions or relative importance.” There are many ways one can gain 
perspective on any issue. Some issues don’t require too much thought 
or research to gain perspective on them. For example, if I want my 
truck to operate properly, I must spend a certain amount of money to 
have preventive maintenance performed on its major components or, at 
some point, I shouldn’t be too surprised when it doesn’t work properly. 
It’s a pay now or pay later scenario. Most people gain the proper per- 
spective about the issue and pay for the preventive maintenance. 

Now suppose I am an instructor whose responsibility is to de- 
velop and implement a firearms training program for members of my 
command. The end users of my program will be required to hunt for 
violent criminals in an urban environment. The students are now as- 
sembled for training. All eyes are on me. It sounds fairly straightfor- 
ward. I have my state certificate that shows I am an instructor. After 
all, it was a 40-hour class. No sweat. 
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But let’s take a look at some of the issues I will be dealing with 
in developing my training program. First, what weapon systems will I 
need to include in the arsenal? What ammunition will be appropriate 
for their mission for each of the weapon systems? What other equip- 
ment will be needed to support the weapon systems (holsters, maga- 
zine pouches, slings for long guns, etc.)? Operations will be 
conducted 24/7, in daylight and darkness. The operators will be mov- 
ing into structures that may place them in dim- or no-light condi- 
tions. So what type of artificial lighting equipment will be needed, 
and how will I configure the equipment on the weapon systems? That 
is just part of what will have to be addressed by those responsible for 
the training and safety of the unit. 

There are also extremely important issues relevant to the training 
of the unit. What training method/system will be taught as part of the 
curriculum? Will it be based on the Weaver or isosceles stance? Will 
we teach sighted or unsighted methods of engagement? Will we teach 
the principle of shoot twice, assess, and then engage again if neces- 
sary? Will we teach shoot until the threat is neutralized? Will we in- 
clude techniques for shooting while moving? How will the 
techniques be taught? What frequency of training will be needed? 
Will the methodology be based on what happens when the sympa- 
thetic nervous system (SNS) is activated? Does the training take into 
account other psychological and physiological peculiarities present 
during a situation where life or death is a distinct possibility? Will 
there be an integration of empty-hand close-quarters defensive tactics 
since there are times when shooting the suspect is not an option? 

As you can see, many decisions have to be made that will affect 
the performance of each individual being trained as well as the unit 
as a whole. Hmm, this is a little more complicated than just going to 
the range to shoot and “qualify” (more on that later). 

Now we are back to the perspective issue. How can one gain the 
proper perspective on an issue in order to formulate an informed 
opinion and then organize an effective training program to develop 
personal skills or help develop the skills of others? 
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In my humble opinion, it all starts by being a good student. OK, 
sounds good, but just what does that mean? 

Here is where we must put the ego in the wall locker and realize 
there is much to learn in our quest to develop knowledge about com- 
bat shooting. We must humble ourselves to accept the fact that there 
are many separate issues that must be studied, analyzed, and then 
diligently practiced to develop our personal abilities. Sometimes this 
means we must swallow our pride, take a bruise to our ego, or flat 
admit we were wrong about an issue in order to push forward down 
the path of knowledge. This is essential for both the individual seek- 
ing knowledge for personal benefit or for the person who is responsi- 
ble for organizing and implementing training for an organization. 
Remember, the reason this is critically important is that your own life 
or the lives of the people you are responsible to train will rely on 
what is included in the training program (personal or organizational) 
to stay alive in combat. On the flip side, what you don’t practice or 
include in a training program can adversely affect performance in 
combat. Brutal honesty about what is currently included in the pro- 
gram and the personal integrity to make appropriate changes if nec- 
essary will be required to maintain proper direction here. 

I have lost count of the number of times I have asked the ques- 
tion, “Why are you doing it this way,” and received either a blank 
stare or the answer, “It is the way we have always done it.” This is 
what I refer to as “institutional training.” It is simply following the 
tradition of training in a certain manner because “that’s the way it’s 
done here.” A// training programs must be in a constant state of as- 
sessment in order to keep this from happening. This point cannot be 
overemphasized. In relation to gaining perspective, one must first 
recognize a need for this type of analysis before anything else can be 
done to improve training or ensure that the good things that are being 
done are reinforced properly. 

Another essential element of gaining perspective is to ensure that 
your training program relates to the environment in which the stu- 
dents will apply their training. I will discuss environment in greater 
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detail later, but at this point I must mention the issue because you 
will need to have a good grasp of this concept in order to view how 
your training relates to where it will be applied. 

Let’s examine the one element in this discussion that will have a 
profound effect on your individual training and the training of others 
in your organization if you are an instructor. That element is you and 
the perspective you bring to the table. 

As with many endeavors, there are stages of development one goes 
through while seeking knowledge and developing personal skills. As a 
martial artist, I have been exposed to a system that provides a very or- 
ganized and effective way of working an individual through this 
process. One begins this journey upon arrival at the studio and under- 
goes a progressive process of training that is organized into a number 
of segments. In most systems, different colored belts are used to indi- 
cate the level of development and training that one has been through. 
Of course, each individual’s skills will vary in each belt level, but the 
idea is to have an organized way to present the material so students can 
develop proper psychomotor skills and experience. 

There is a key point I must make about how you can gain per- 
spective about your firearms training and your development of train- 
ing programs. You must first undergo a progressive period of 
personal training and acquire enough experience in the practice of 
the material before even contemplating formulating opinions about 
what “should be” or deciding to train others. Simply put, you must 
first be a diligent student. You must be presented with methodology 
that is valid in the first place, and then you must train, train, and 
when you are tired of training, train some more. As an individual, 
you must be totally committed to achieving the highest level of per- 
sonal competency possible. 

Why is this important? Remember, you are training to use your 
weapon system to defend yourself or others. How good do you want 
to be when you are downrange of someone trying to kill you, and the 
only way you will win the encounter is determined by how well you 
can apply your training. Therefore, the first step in the process of 
gaining perspective is to ensure you are properly indoctrinated and 
trained in the skills of effective combat shooting. 
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Brian Bastianelli engaging a target from an aggressive fighting platform. 


Let’s refer back to the martial arts model. After progressively 
training through the various belts, a student is allowed to start the 
process of learning how to pass knowledge to others. In other words, 
teach. In many systems, this occurs after a student earns his or her 
black belt. This is done in a very controlled way under the guidance 
of those who have gone through the same process—the masters—so 
that development of a competent, well-versed instructor is achieved. 
During this process, our instructor-in-training begins to develop a 
greater understanding of what he or she has been studying. More im- 
portant, a more in-depth perspective is being nurtured and greater ex- 
perience is gained by our budding instructor. 

Why am I taking the time to develop the above discussion? I 
have seen too many instances where individuals have been rele- 
gated to instructor positions when they are not ready to assume 
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those duties. They don’t possess enough personal knowledge, and 
they have not been properly trained to teach others. Sorry to be so 
blunt about it, but I have seen the end result of this problem—dead 
officers, deputies, and troopers, and the devastation that family 
members suffer. Simply because someone likes guns or does a lot 
of shooting doesn’t mean that he or she is a capable instructor or 
possesses the requisite knowledge to develop programs of instruc- 
tion. Good, competent instructors take time to develop, and there 
simply isn’t a shortcut in this matter. I offer this perspective based 
on close to 40 years of martial arts experience and over 20 years of 
teaching in the law-enforcement environment. All too often, self- 
appointed “experts” are put in charge of training who do not have 
the requisite knowledge and personal ability to instruct others. I 
offer this not as a criticism but as a reflection of reality that can 
cost good people their lives. 


Let’s look at the key points from this chapter that I would like 

you to consider. Here goes! 

¢ Understand that gaining perspective requires an open mind. 

e Always keep in mind that the real reason you are training is to 
develop the ability to use your weapon in combat against aggres- 
sive, ruthless people. 

¢ Don’t be afraid to ask yourself, “Why are we doing this?” 

¢ Based on your personal experience, the experience of others, or 
plain common sense, consider whether your training has anything 
to do with reality. 

¢ Dump personal ego. 

¢ Bea good student. 

¢ Analyze everything in your personal training and in your pro- 
grams if you are responsible for training others. 

¢ Ifnecessary, don’t hesitate to change elements of your training or 
your training program that are not beneficial. 

¢ Never forget that lives depend on proper training. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE PRESENT VISITS THE PAST: 
HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


This is an appropriate time to put a few things into historical con- 
text. I think you will find this an important step in gaining an under- 
standing of what you should be doing in your personal training, and 
it assists you in developing training programs if you have that respon- 
sibility. Examining the past helps us gain perspective on why we 
need to do certain things in our training that will be of great benefit 
to us today. Truth and reality must be considered the cornerstone of 
any viable program. There is no better place to start this discussion 
than with the study of what W. E. Fairbairn did in the early part of the 
last century and its implications for what we should be doing in our 
training in this century. 

Much has been written about William E. Fairbairn. For those 
who are interested in truly practical close-quarters fighting methods, 
there is no finer person to study than this man. He began the journey 
to develop methods that work in the early 1900s, in one of the most 
ruthless and hazardous environments law-enforcement officers could 
operate in. The methods he pioneered, however, equally apply to any- 
one who will depend on their training to win real-world encounters. I 
will discuss the highlights of his contributions and demonstrate how 
we have benefited from his diligent and groundbreaking work rather 
than rehash a chronological history. For an enlightening view of the 
historical development of combat shooting, I recommend William L. 
Cassidy’s book Quick or Dead, available from Paladin Press. It is a 
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great reference work that is 
well worth reading. Another 
recommended read is 
Shooting to Live by W. E. 
Fairbairn and E. A. Sykes, 
also available from Paladin 
Press. This book will give 
you a view of Fairbairn’s 
philosophies and methods 
he pioneered when he 
served with the Shanghai 
Municipal Police in Shang- 
hai, China. 

Fairbairn’s journey 
began as a member of the 
Shanghai Municipal Police 
when he was put in charge 
of what we would now call W E. Fairbairn. 
range training. Fairbairn 
inherited training methods 
that were already deeply rooted in his organization. It was the classic 
issue of entrenched “institutionalized training.” Those who were in 
charge (more senior to Fairbairn) simply allowed their officers to be 
trained in the firmly established methods, despite the fact that those 
methods consistently failed in live confrontations. This is not unlike 
how many police and military organizations operate today. 

Fairbairn, a consummate professional, took his duties seriously 
and began to study all aspects of the existing program. He did what 
must be done in all programs—he took inventory of not only what 
was being taught but how it was being applied in the field. Fairbairn 
observed that the programs in place in his organization were based 
on deliberate and precise shooting methods, what we would more 
commonly call target shooting, or precision shooting methods. 
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Fairbairn had one very important reason for questioning the 
training methods in his agency: officers were losing gunfights. 
When they were shooting, they weren’t hitting their assailant. He 
gathered his data from as much personal experience and observa- 
tion of live incidents he could gain over approximately a 10-year 
period. He did this not by reviewing after-action reports only. He 
was there to personally observe his people apply their training and 
operate under real conditions where life or death was at stake. He 
made a personal commitment to find out what was really going on 
in the field, where it counts. He was a true leader who put himself 
in danger to accomplish his objectives, the kind of man who we 
refer to in the U.S. Marine Corps as “hard-core.” 

Well, what did he find out? He observed that when his officers 
were engaging in close-quarters combat with violent, aggressive 
suspects, the training they were receiving wasn’t applicable to the 
environment. Poor performance in combat had nothing to do with 
the officers failing to properly apply their training but everything to 
do with the manner in which they were being trained. The method- 
ology being taught worked beautifully when the targets were sta- 
tionary and at a known distance, when the officers had a generous 
amount of time to engage the target, when there wasn’t any stress 
added into the scenario, and when there was good lighting to see 
the target and the pistol’s sights. Oh, another thing: the targets 
weren t shooting at them! In other words, the environment that the 
officers were in while they were fighting had absolutely nothing to 
do with the environment they were training in when they were 
“qualifying.” The entire methodology simply did not work well in 
the high-speed, high-stress, spontaneous environment that defined 
the type of combat the officers were facing in their gunfights with 
armed criminals. 

Through diligent and very dangerous work, Fairbairn observed 
the issues facing his men and defined the problem as being im- 
proper training and not the officers’ inability to apply their training. 
Fairbairn began to put his experience to work and formed a plan of 
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attack that evolved into what could only be described as a combat- 
relevant training program that has been a model to work from ever 
since its inception. 

After gaining the information he needed about what was happen- 
ing to his officers in the field, Fairbairn was able to reach a few im- 
portant conclusions about what needed to be done. First, he set the 
record straight with the leadership of his organization. He advised 
them not to blame the men for the inadequacies of their training 
methods when those methods fail them in the field. This is similar to 
the situation that I personally found myself in when I began the 
process of initiating change in my organization and also when it 
comes to student performance in the martial arts system that I teach. 
As a master (I use that term very humbly), I cannot allow myself the 
luxury to blame the students for poor performance. It is my responsi- 
bility to ensure the students are trained properly and have been given 
the proper tools to perform well when they attempt to apply their 
training. In short, never blame the students. A little self-reflection is 
necessary to keep the program straight. 

Also at the top of Fairbairn’s list was to develop methods that 
worked in the street fights so commonly encountered by his officers. 
(J will address these methods and how I have developed them further 
in a later chapter.) Once the methods were included in Fairbairn’s 
training program, he developed a way to help the officers learn to 
apply those principles taught on the range—a way that afforded the 
officers an opportunity to apply their training in a manner that repli- 
cated the environment they typically encountered when they had to 
employ their weapons to stay alive. 

Here is where the true genius of this man came through. Fair- 
bairn began to develop ranges and drills that replicated the conditions 
of street engagements. Moving targets were introduced, shooter 
movement was integrated into the training program, and lighting was 
reduced. (Sound familiar? We still fight under the same parameters 
today.) He developed what he called the Mystery House. This facility 
enabled him to put officers in situations that were spontaneous in na- 
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ture and replicated the environment they faced in the field. Today we 
call these facilities “shoot houses” or “kill houses,” and I am sure 
there are a few more names to describe them. 

I encourage you to get a copy of Shooting to Live to see the lay- 
out of his practical range. Remember, he did this about 80 years ago, 
when most people were standing there with one hand on their hip, 
bladed to the target, shooting at bull’s-eye targets, and taking an in- 
credible amount of time to get their shots off. So let’s give credit 
where it is due. W. E. Fairbairn was a pioneer in the development of 
practical shooting methods, and we all owe him a debt of gratitude 
for leading the way. He was way ahead of his time. 

As in many critical times in history, great men and women rise to 
the occasion and excel. This was the case during World War II, when 
the survival of nations was at stake. World War II provided the plat- 


The author demonstrates a classic bull s-eye firing position. 
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form for further development of combat shooting, and one of the 
great men of that era stepped forward and made significant contribu- 
tions that helped secure our nation and saved countless lives. Col. 
Rex Applegate was the man and driving force behind the develop- 
ment of training programs in the United States that incorporated 
many of the proven methods developed by Fairbairn. 

Before discussing the critical developments advanced by 
Colonel Applegate during his tenure, I would like to recommend 
specific books that not only outline the chronological development 
and methods of instruction he devised during that period, but also 
are useful to all who seek knowledge about close-quarters combat. 
They are Kill or Get Killed, Bullseyes Dont Shoot Back, and The 
Close-Combat Files of Colonel Rex Applegate. All three books con- 
tain an incredible amount of information that will allow the reader to 
get the full picture of this 
man’s contributions to 
close-quarters fighting. I 
had the honor of consulting 
with and knowing this man. 
His wisdom and guidance 
will always be missed. 

Now, let’s examine 
what was done during the 
World War II era that will 
enhance our understanding 
of where we should be in 
our training programs 
today. Colonel Applegate 
was tasked with developing 
programs of instruction for 
individuals who would 
meet the enemy in violent 
close-quarters encounters. 
The men and women who 


Col. Rex Applegate. 
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attended his training programs were not there to learn how to win 
matches, earn shooting badges, or brag about 2-inch groups at 25 
yards. They were there to learn ways of staying alive in a hostile en- 
vironment. Rather than rehash the history of how Colonel Applegate 
accomplished this task, I want to focus on what he did and why it 
worked so well. (I would again point out that there are many sources 
covering the history of how he did it.) 

The first step in the process was an issue I discussed previ- 
ously—one must first become a good student before attempting to 
teach others. Colonel Applegate attempted to learn as much as he 
could from the best sources of knowledge at the time so he could bet- 
ter develop programs for his students. He studied under Fairbairn 
both abroad and in the United States. Also, he observed how other 
high-speed units in Great Britain were training at the time. In short, 
he became a student without ego and bias; he simply sought the 
truth. I might add that this endeavor not only dealt with firearms is- 
sues but also knife, improvised weapons, and hand-to-hand combat 
methods. Today, we would call this integrated training. Once again, 
this is an individual who was way ahead of his time. 

Due to the magnitude of the war and the necessity to rapidly train 
the many individuals who would be attending the training program, 
Colonel Applegate faced some unique challenges. How do you effec- 
tively train large groups of students when time and resources are at a 
premium? Because he approached the issue with an open mind and 
without personal bias, he was able to understand what was needed in 
the program of instruction, the most beneficial methodology for his 
students to study, and how to administratively regulate the program. 
Once again, a model was created that is equally relevant today as it 
was then. 

The cornerstone of his training program evolved around simplicity. 
Through his study with Fairbairn, feedback received from those who 
were already engaging in combat similar to what his students would be 
facing, and his personal experience while studying and operating over- 
seas, Colonel Applegate knew that the methods taught in his program 
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had to be easy to learn, easy to retain, and relevant to the environment 
where the training would be employed. Both Colonel Applegate and 
the personnel who participated in his programs validated the methodol- 
ogy that was taught by successfully applying their training in the hos- 
tile, unforgiving environment of close-quarters combat. 

The other interesting problem that Colonel Applegate faced in- 
volved available resources. Remember, World War II was raging, and 
time and ammunition were at a premium. Simply stated, he didn’t 
have unlimited time and ammunition at his disposal to get his stu- 
dents to a high state of combat readiness. So, Colonel Applegate was 
required to maximize every minute and every round of ammunition 
allocated to him. 

He met this challenge by developing easy-to-learn and easy-to- 
retain methods in every segment of training, including hand-to hand 
combat, knife fighting, improvised weapons, and, of course, firearms 
training. He understood that people in close-quarters combat cannot 
execute complex movements or employ shooting methods that re- 
quire much thought processing. The resulting programs he imple- 
mented worked off what we call “gross motor skills” that rely on the 
large muscles to increase our power during the fight. Also, since 
combat where life or death is at stake diminishes our ability to use 
our conscious thought processing, his program of instruction was 
built upon the way our minds and bodies work in real fights, not like 
they do in the gym or on the range, where we might suffer a dent or 
two in our ego if things don’t go right. 

The important thing to remember about Colonel Applegate’s con- 
tributions during the World War II era is that he established a work- 
ing model that stood the test of the most demanding of scenarios 
imaginable. His students went into combat against a determined 
enemy with little more than the training provided by his program of 
instruction. A complete study of the program he developed is found 
in The Close-Combat Files of Colonel Rex Applegate by Colonel Ap- 
plegate and Maj. Chuck Melson. There is no “fat” in his presenta- 
tions. It is combat oriented and designed to keep people alive. (Think 
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about it—isn’t that why we train? And if we are training others, isn’t 
that our goal?) He accomplished his goal with a minimum of rounds, 
sometimes as few as 150—200 per student (compare this to the hun- 
dreds and even thousands of rounds expended just in a police acad- 
emy environment these days), and with only several hours to conduct 
training. This was a phenomenal accomplishment. 

Remember, effectiveness of a training program is not dependent 
upon mega hours of training or truckloads of ammunition. Nothing 
replaces quality instruction based on truth and reality. This is what 
Colonel Applegate developed and offered to the brave men and 
women who defended our nation during a very dark time. 


Let’s summarize the keys points in this chapter: 

¢ Examine past successes to help mold present and future training. 

¢ Personal experience and observations can be extremely useful in 
developing training programs (personal or for an agency). 

¢ Seek the input from others who have “been there.” 

¢ Make a personal commitment to seek the truth and make appro- 
priate changes when necessary. 

e Analyze everything! 

¢ Never blame the students for poor performance when the real 
issue is inadequacies of the training program. 

¢ Ensure that your training program is relevant to the environment 
in which the training will be applied. 

¢ Keep the training program and methodology simple! 
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CHAPTER 5 
FIREARMS TRAINING PHILOSOPHY 


I would like to move the discussion forward by sharing a philoso- 
phy that guides the way I view my personal training, the programs I 
have developed for my company (GUNFIGHTERS Ltd.), and the pro- 
grams I have developed to train members of various agencies. I be- 
lieve in this philosophy so much that in July 1998, I used it to open a 
presentation to a large gathering of firearms trainers in San Diego, 
California, at a seminar hosted by the California Commission on 
Peace Officer Standards of Training (POST). This seminar was a 
tremendous attempt to advance truth and reality within the law- 
enforcement community. Featured speakers included such icons in the 
training community as Lt. Col. Dave Grossman, USA (Ret.), William 
E. Burroughs, Bruce Siddle, John Bianchi, and Col. Rex Applegate. 

The night before the seminar began, we had a meeting to discuss 
final planning. Unfortunately, after the meeting Colonel Applegate 
became ill and was hospitalized. He was unable to present his mate- 
rial, so Rick Baratta, a friend and associate of the Colonel, graciously 
filled in and did an outstanding job. I spent the following days con- 
sulting with Colonel Applegate about the progress of the seminar, but 
his illness finally took him from us about a week later. Prior to his 
passing, I promised Colonel Applegate I would do my best to rejuve- 
nate interest in the principles that he and Fairbairn pioneered and 
spread the programs that I had developed throughout the training 
community. In fact, this book is part of that process. 
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Let’s examine a statement that exemplifies the philosophy of train- 
ing that I believe should guide all that we do in our training programs: 


“The purpose of firearms training is to prepare an of- 
ficer to use firearms in a fight against an adversary in what 
usually begins as a spontaneous attack initiated by the ad- 
versary. Our firearms program is not about shooting; it is 
about fighting. When the concept of fighting is taken out 
of firearms training, we have forgotten the purpose of our 
training.” 


Let’s dissect this statement so I can emphasize what I am trying 
to establish as a proper mindset about training. 

Every day throughout this country and around the globe, peace 
officers of varied jurisdictions and responsibilities arm themselves 
with a multitude of weapons, ranging from small, easily concealed 
handguns to full-power battle rifles, to accomplish their mission. As 
the number of states allowing citizens to legally carry concealed 
firearms grows, men and women nationwide have armed themselves 
with a variety of handguns suitable for self-defense. The picture is 
the same for most of these people: report to work, strap on the duty 
belt, go to briefing, and hit the streets, or dress up, conceal the hand- 
gun, and go about the daily routine. 

I have asked a question in numerous courses I have taught over 
the years: “If you knew that sometime during your next shift or dur- 
ing the course of your daily routine you will be involved in a gun- 
fight, where you will be in danger of severe bodily harm or death, 
how would this impact your view of your personal training program 
or of the program of instruction presented by your department?” Pon- 
der that one for a while! It tends to bring the conversation down to 
ground zero. 

The first critical element of the philosophy I have presented 
above is one that I believe is missing in many minds and far too 
many programs. In the context of police work, military service, and 
civilian personal defense, the purpose of our firearms training is to 
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prepare us for a fight! A violent, ugly fight! We don’t train to punch 
holes in paper or cardboard, hear the “clang” when our bullets hit a 
piece of steel, or win a medal that tells us we are “experts” or some 
other classification displayed on the shooting badge. When we em- 
ploy our firearms in the line of duty or for personal defense, we are 
in combat! I don’t know about you, but I have never been attacked by 
a piece of paper, cardboard, or metal plate while on a range. I have 
been attacked by people! So an important point about our philosophy 
is that we must gear our training toward the ultimate goal of using 
our firearms in a fight against an adversary who is trying to take our 
life or the life of someone we are trying to defend. 

Something else we must discuss is that the way the fight begins 
is oftentimes completely out of our control. Picture yourself in this 
situation. You are legally armed via your concealed carry permit, 


How does your training program relate to this scenario? 
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and you are shopping at the local mall with your six-year-old 
daughter. After you have finished shopping, you exit the mall and 
walk the short distance to your car. As usual, you are attentive to 
your environment and pay attention to potential hazards and danger. 
As you reach your car, you are approached by a male with a deter- 
mined look on his face. He has his right hand in his jacket pocket, 
and he is now about 20 feet away from you and your daughter. You 
immediately verbally challenge him because you don’t want him 
any closer. You say words like, “Stop! Don’t come any closer,” or 
“Stop! What do you want?” No matter what you say, he keeps mov- 
ing closer. The key point to ponder is who really has control of this 
situation at this point. Is it you or the individual closing distance 
with you and your daughter? 

Let’s look at the issue of control from a law-enforcement per- 
spective. This is the point where a law-enforcement officer says, “We 
are the police, and we have to control the environment we are in.” 
This is true. We are taught that from the beginning of our training, 
but I'll address this issue by asking a couple of quick questions. 
Would you be in control of events if you attempted a vehicle stop by 
turning on your red light and siren and the suspect immediately sped 
away from you? Sure, you can decide at what point to abort the chase 
if you elected to pursue the suspect. You can decide to simply turn off 
your lights and siren and not even pursue the suspect at all. But you 
could not control the suspect’s initial attempt to flee. He or she de- 
cided to flee and acted upon that decision, and you were forced to 
react to their decision. 

The same can be said of a person you have contacted who imme- 
diately decides to take “leg bail” (run) from you. If they are running 
away, you have similar choices as outlined above. You can decide to 
initiate a foot pursuit, you can engage in a foot pursuit to a certain 
point and then disengage, or you can elect to simply let the suspect 
run away without initiating a foot pursuit at all. The unfortunate thing 
about street work is that there are many things we would like to say 
we can control but in reality we simply cannot control. I can’t control 
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the suspect’s initial attempt to flee; that is a choice made by the sus- 
pect. If he or she decides to act, I am initially going to have to re- 
spond reactively to their decision. It stinks. But it is the truth. As 
someone who has to work in that world, I can say emphatically that I 
don’t like it, but it is reality. Please don’t deceive yourself. You must 
simply understand it. 

So how does this relate to firearms training? In police work, in 
many military engagements (especially ambushes), and in personal 
defense, the fight is oftentimes a spontaneous attack initiated by the 
suspect. Sure, we can talk for hours about avoidance of potential dan- 
ger, using better tactics, use of cover, and many other issues that will 
assist us in staying alive, but study of the real world has demon- 
strated that the suspect generally initiates first contact in the vast ma- 
jority of lethal-force encounters. We don’t take each person we 
contact at gunpoint. We don’t deploy our shotguns and rifles on the 
vast majority of calls we handle. For a civilian legally carrying a con- 
cealed handgun, drawing the gun in public is serious business. When 
the decision to draw the gun from concealment is made, the decision 
had better be legally justified. 

The point is that for the vast majority of officers and individuals 
who are placed in a position to defend themselves, the suspect initi- 
ates a spontaneous attack that they must react to. Understanding this 
is essential to your safety and will play a critical role in what needs to 
be incorporated in your training to overcome the reality of this envi- 
ronment. If you knew you were going to get in a life-or-death en- 
counter one minute from now, you would most likely have many 
more options available than if all of a sudden someone presented a 
knife and charged full speed at you with the explicit goal of burying 
the knife in your chest. 

Given this reality, your personal training program or your depart- 
ment’s training program cannot be about shooting; it has to be about 
fighting! The danger of taking the concept of fighting out of our 
firearms training programs is that we will forget why we are training 
in the first place. Our training must be about preparing us to take our 
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firearms into a fight that is generally started by the other person, re- 
quiring us to respond rapidly to take back the initiative of the fight 
and win! 

Let’s explore another element of training to fight and preparing 
for live combat against aggressive, ruthless people. Remember, this 
is not the military. We have not received an operations order from 
anyone directing us to conduct offensive combat operations against 
all criminals. We cannot initiate all field contacts by pointing our 
handguns at people as part of normal police operations. Nor can we 
immediately engage anyone who may look threatening if we are 
legally armed as a civilian. We will, for the most part, respond defen- 
sively. This 1s a fact of life. Without doubt, we give up some valuable 
reaction time because of this reality. But the fact remains that we live 
in a somewhat reactive world when it comes to defending ourselves. 

Sure there are many ways to combat some of the negative effects 
of this phenomenon, such as engaging in mental awareness and 
avoidance, or applying the elements of the “color code” system of 
readiness. Discussing these important issues is beyond the scope of 
this book, so I would direct you to great books published by real-deal 
individuals who have a wealth of knowledge in these areas. 

The first is The Snubby Revolver by Ed Lovette. This book is a 
great source of information about practical ways of staying alive in 
bad situations. Ed comes from the real world, and what he has to say 
needs to be studied and internalized by all who seek no-nonsense 
ways of staying safe. I highly recommend reading his book and many 
articles to gain insight into personal defense. 

An outstanding source of information about forecasting trouble 
before it happens as well as a multitude of issues relevant to personal 
defense is the book Tactical Training for Real-Life Encounters by 
noted author and trainer Ralph Mroz. Ralph brings truth and reality 
to any discussion and is not afraid to honestly confront the many is- 
sues related to personal defense. 

Chuck Klein, in his book /nstinct Combat Shooting, provides ex- 
cellent insight into the combative use of handguns. He gets right to 
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the point in a no-nonsense manner and provides excellent advice 
about realistic use of the handgun for personal defense. 

I encourage you to read any of the publications these men have 
written. We can all learn from their experience and perspective. 

Due to many factors, we generally respond defensively in most 
incidents because we do not have a crystal ball that tells us when 
bad things are about to happen. Hence, we are in a defensive mode 
when we initially respond to the threat. I term this concept “the 
defensive umbrella.” 

The concept of the defensive umbrella is simple and easy to un- 
derstand. When we defend ourselves, it is because someone has done 
something that causes us to respond with an appropriate amount of 
force to overcome their attack. This is the overall reason why we are 
taking action to defend ourselves. However, this is the last time in the 
encounter that the term “defensive” will apply to our actions. To re- 
gain the initiative of the fight, dominate the fight, and ultimately win 
the fight, we must apply controlled aggression directed against our 
assailant. Nobody wins encounters by fighting defensively. Have you 
ever seen a person attempt to defend themselves in a fistfight by try- 
ing to block their opponent’s punches or kicks without aggressively 
counterattacking with punches and kicks of their own? I have seen 
this hundreds of times during my 40-plus years of martial arts experi- 
ence in the studio as well as in actual street fights. The person who 
fights defensively cannot keep up with the aggressive attack, ulti- 
mately gets overwhelmed, and things just don’t go well. Therefore, 
when we are forced into the defensive umbrella by someone who has 
initiated a spontaneous attack against us, we must immediately re- 
spond with a violent, aggressive counterattack in order to regain the 
initiative and bring the fight to our assailant. We want to cause the 
other guy to start to fight on our terms, not his terms. 

This all relates to the philosophy of using our firearms to 
fight, not shoot. Just practicing shooting doesn’t instill the ag- 
gressive mindset that must be inculcated in the way we view the 
use of our firearms to defend ourselves. The methods we must in- 
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grain in our personal defense “armory” must be all about fighting 
with our firearms. 


This is a great point to summarize what I have presented in this 
chapter: 
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Firearms training for defensive purposes must teach the concept 
of fighting rather than shooting. 

In dynamic, real-world encounters, the adversary generally begins 
the engagement by initiating a spontaneous attack. 

Face the fact that even when you do your best to forecast or avoid 
conflict, an adversary can still initiate an attack on you first, with- 
out warning. Remember, you are not immune because you train 
and are alert. They practice their game, too! 

The context of the defensive umbrella is the “arena” we are in at 
the beginning of the fight. 

Once the fight begins, everything we do must be geared toward 
gaining back the initiative of the fight by controlled, aggressive 
action. 

Train to aggressively counterattack. 


CHAPTER 4 
PROGRAM GOALS 


I can remember a professor of mine, a retired naval officer, who 
was teaching a business management course as part of one of my 
major programs in college. I was an aspiring Marine Corps officer, 
and I had a great connection with this man of knowledge and experi- 
ence. He served in World War II, Korea, and Vietnam and had an in- 
credible amount to offer anyone who was willing to listen. He had 
my attention, so I listened. He said, “Every organization must con- 
stantly assess and evaluate where it is going and how it is going to 
get there.” This statement not only applies to corporations but also to 
smaller operations like firearm training programs. 

One thing that has always guided me through the many things I 
have faced in my professional and personal life is that it is very im- 
portant to maintain direction in all that we do. If we are to succeed in 
any of our endeavors, we must be focused on our objective. Another 
relevant term for objective is “goal.” Goal can be defined as “the end 
toward which all effort is directed.” I think it is important at this time 
to explore what this means in relation to our efforts to successfully 
train to win fights. 

The goal of a firearms training program is to instill in its students 
skills that will be of value to them at the moment of truth. It is impor- 
tant to continually examine exactly what we are doing and how it 
relates to keeping our people or ourselves alive in a combative envir- 
onment. All elements of our program must seek this goal. 
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I have a few words to say about this issue. Frankly, it is a pas- 
sion of mine. I believe it is extremely important to make this 
process of constantly evaluating your program a normal part of 
doing business. I am going to offer you a statement that I think will 
be helpful as a guideline to define what your program goals should 
be, and then I will discuss what I believe to be the core issues con- 
tained in the statement. 


“The goal of our firearms training program is to 
instruct our officers in time-tested, relevant, and realistic 
combat shooting methods that have proven to work in the 
dynamic, high-stress environment of close-quarters com- 
bat. The combat shooting methods taught must also be 
consistent with the results of the best research currently 
available. It is essential that the combat shooting methods 
be validated in the conditions present in combat, not just 
on the range.” 


I wrote this statement several years ago to help keep me focused 
on what I am doing in my programs and as a reminder to continually 
evaluate where I should be going in the development of new training 
methods. I humbly offer it as a model that may help you keep your 
focus in the future. 

Let’s get into what the statement means and why I think it is so 
crucial to the development of training programs. The first part of the 
statement deals with how we are going to instruct students to employ 
their firearms if we are an instructor, or what methodology an indi- 
vidual should include in his personal training program that will help 
him win a lethal-force encounter. The chosen methodology will have 
a profound effect on survivability in combat. So let’s get into this dis- 
cussion now so I can establish the foundation for the type of program 
that will help you achieve your goal. 

Anyone who has been around the gun community for a while has 
been exposed to a number of methods that have graced the pages of 
numerous publications or been espoused by trainers who profess 
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their particular “system.” It is time to sort through the maze and 
come up with a way of analyzing what we are doing so that some 
common ground can be established in order to progress forward. 

A primary goal of our training program must be to present meth- 
ods that are time-tested. Programs cannot be driven by fads, isolated 
incidents, anecdotes, or because an individual anoints himself as one 
who has all the answers to many complex issues. Colonel Applegate 
used to refer to the latter group as the “gurus.” From conversations 
with him, I can tell you that he had no use for gurus. 

When I refer to the term “time-tested,” I would like to convey 
that the methodology we teach has had to stand the test of time 
through its use in a wide variety of incidents. We are not necessarily 
going to study the application of the methodology by those who 
spend their lives in and around guns; by those who eat, sleep, and 
think guns; or by those who have staked their personal reputations 
around what they are professing. We must study how the students 
have been able to apply what they have been taught, because they are 
the ones who will generally have to apply the methodology of the 
program of instruction. Some of the best data to analyze will come 
from the direct feedback gathered from those who have tried to apply 
the methodology. If what they have been taught isn’t working effec- 
tively, the program has to be modified to include methods that have 
demonstrated better results over a period of time. Let’s stay away 
from fads or the “flavor of the month” when it comes to developing 
programs designed to keep our people alive. We must take immediate 
action when the students provide feedback that their training is fail- 
ing them in combat. 

My simple and candid advice is to make appropriate changes and 
adopt methods that have proven to work. You need to do it without 
hesitation or personal bias. Don’t allow ego to get in the way of 
safety. For anyone who is involved in the training of others, the last 
thing you want is to come to the conclusion that someone you have 
trained has died because what you taught them was inappropriate and 
ineffective. That, ladies and gentleman, will be with you forever. Re- 
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member: don’t blame the student for the inadequacies of the pro- 
gram. Again, your goal is to constantly evaluate your program and 
provide proven methods that have been successfully employed by the 
end user in a combat environment. During World War II, Colonel Ap- 
plegate instituted an SOP (standard operating procedure) within his 
programs that involved completely debriefing operatives who re- 
turned from their theater of operations to find out what worked, what 
didn’t, and if any modifications were needed to improve the program. 
This process should be part of all programs. 

Another realistic goal is to ensure that what we are teaching is 
relevant to the environment where the method will be employed. That 
place is called combat! Let’s examine that environment to help us un- 
derstand how it relates to our program. 

I have been studying officer-involved shooting incidents for 
more than two decades. The one thing I can say for sure is that the 
environment in which the methods must be applied is dynamic! We 
have already discussed to a degree the spontaneity of most incidents. 
Once the incident begins, many things begin to happen that can have 
a profound effect on the methodology you have been trained to em- 
ploy. My study of real-world shootings revealed that people don’t like 
to stand still like a “deer in the headlights” when live rounds are 
coming their way. Once the fight begins, people tend to move, not re- 
main stationary. In addition, you don’t get all day to put your rounds 
on target. The scenario develops rapidly, meaning you will need to be 
able to apply the methodology at speeds that are not commonly found 
in training programs. The realization that you can get seriously in- 
jured or killed raises the stress level to a degree that is near impossi- 
ble to develop in a training environment. 

All these factors make up the environment of close-quarters 
combat. This environment is dynamic and unforgiving. And this is 
the very place where our training has to work. If our program is 
going to be worth anything, it must work in the conditions present in 
combat, not just on the range. Many elements of training programs 
don’t survive the first tenths of a second in real-world fights. It is im- 
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perative that attention is given to what we know to be true of the en- 
vironment where the methodology will be employed so that our train- 
ing can prepare the student for that environment. 


Let’s recap the main points of this chapter: 


Take some time and assess the goals of your training program. 
Direct all elements of your program toward one goal—winning in 
combat. 

Constantly evaluate what you have included in your program and 
ensure that the methods meet the goal of being time-tested, rele- 
vant, and realistic. 

Keep personal ego and bias in check. Don’t dismiss relevant 
methods because they don’t fit in with your perception of reality. 
Seek direct feedback from those who have attempted to apply in 
future training the methods taught in the program, with the goal 
of emphasizing what worked and modifying what did not work. 
Analyze the environment where you or your trainees will apply 
the training, with the goal of matching training with that environ- 
ment as closely as possible. 
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PART Il 
GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 


“Tt is not the critic who counts; not the man who points out how 
the strong man stumbles, or where the doer of deeds could have done 
them better. The credit belongs to the man who is actually in the arena, 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat and blood, who strives 
valiantly; who errs and comes short again and again; because there is 
not effort without error and shortcomings; but who does actually strive 
to do the deed; who knows the great enthusiasm, the great devotion, 
who spends himself in a worthy cause, who at the best knows in the 
end the triumph of high achievement 
and who at the worst, if he fails, at 
least he fails while daring greatly. So 
that his place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know nei- 
ther victory nor defeat.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt 
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CHAPTER 5 
INCIDENT ANALYSIS: 
LET'S TALK REALITY 


Thus far, I have focused on issues that relate to a mindset about 
the way we view our programs and how we should proceed in their 
development. Sometimes it is necessary to pause and take a hard 
look at what we are doing. Simply teaching programs because we 
have inherited them or following the wisdom of the last article read 
won’t always assist us in reaching our goal—a program to follow that 
will keep us and our people alive. I sincerely hope you will reflect on 
what has been previously written, because comprehending the issues 
presented in Part I will lead to a better understanding of what will be 
presented in Part II. 

Part II will focus on exploring the truths and realities of what we 
need to include in our programs. Each of the topics I present will col- 
lectively form the nucleus of a viable program that will mean some- 
thing to a person engaged in close-quarters combat against a 
determined adversary. Keep an open mind, because some of what I 
will present may sound somewhat different than what you have been 
used to hearing. I will do my best to provide sound reasons for fol- 
lowing some of the advice I will give. We are crossing the line of de- 
parture. There is no turning back now! Stand by for truth and reality. 


JUST WHAT’S HAPPENING OUT THERE? 


Over the years, I have studied the dynamics of real-world combat 
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shootings. The reason for doing this is simple: I must fully under- 
stand what is happening to those involved in shootings in order to 
fully understand what needs to be incorporated in my training pro- 
grams so I can prepare both the student and myself to deal with what 
will be encountered on the street. Remember, the battlefield isn’t the 
range—t is the street. 

Let me emphasize a point before going any further. No two inci- 
dents are exactly alike. Merely having a different fighter involved can 
make the same set of circumstances different. Also, everyone per- 
ceives the world and events somewhat differently. Each gunfight is 
unique; however, there are certain common occurrences in many in- 
cidents that must be accounted for in our training programs to help 
keep our training meaningful. 

As I took the time to analyze shooting incidents over time, I ob- 
served certain patterns, which have been extremely helpful in devel- 
oping my training programs. As a result of this ongoing process of 
analysis, I have been able to link the manner in which I train students 
with reality. In short, by finding out what is actually happening when 
real bullets are in the air, with people engaging people rather than 
people engaging paper, cardboard, or steel, I have been able to sepa- 
rate game from reality and direct all training efforts to one goal—ef- 
fective use of the firearm in combat against those who would have 
little conscience about killing us. 

By doing a detailed analysis of what is actually happening in 
combat shootings, we (as instructors) can develop a program of in- 
struction that will maximize on our performance in three critical 
areas. The first area of importance is in the classroom. This includes 
what is presented as lectures about firearms training and the instruc- 
tion provided on the range. Simply stated, what we tell people ina 
classroom environment and the methods we teach them on the range 
must be consistent with what we know to be true about what happens 
in real combat shootings. A disconnect between training and reality 
cannot exist in our program. 

The second area of importance is to properly analyze what is 
happening in real fights. Proper analysis will ultimately lead to effec- 
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tive application of what has been taught in the program and success- 
ful outcome of engagements. I am happy to say that this is exactly 
what I have observed happen by using this process as the foundation 
of developing training methodology. 

The last area, which can be equally important as winning the 
gunfight, is to be able to defend the training program in the court- 
room. If a program is centered on time-tested methods that are reality 
based, and we can demonstrate that it is based on what actually hap- 
pens to individuals in real fights, it will be much easier to survive the 
legal system in the aftermath of a combat shooting. 

The remainder of this chapter will include information that will 
help sort these issues out. 


DISTANCE VERSUS DEATH 


The graph on page 42 is a visual representation of what I am about 
to present in written format. Just viewing the graph doesn’t provide 
enough input as to what all those numbers really mean. The statistics 
have been gathered from several sources, including the FBI’s Uniform 
Crime Report (UCR). I have been monitoring these reports for years, 
and one general comment I can make is that there is little variation in 
the numbers from year to year. There has been a recent trend of sus- 
pects using long guns a few more times than in the past, but it still 
doesn’t change the profile of what is happening regarding officer 
deaths. The suspects’ primary weapons of choice still remain the hand- 
gun, edged weapons, and impact weapons. From a civilian self-defense 
standpoint, what I will be discussing is of equal validity and can be ap- 
plied to personal defense in or out of your home. 

Statistics can be useful if they are gathered properly and, of equal 
importance, analyzed properly. My experience in a systems analyst 
program in graduate school taught me to be very cautious of any sta- 
tistical analysis, since personal bias and personal agenda can influ- 
ence how data is obtained and how it is subsequently analyzed. 
Arguing about | or 2 percentage points doesn’t really matter here. 
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What really matters is how we can use the information obtained 
through research to develop a realistic approach to our training. So 
with all that said, let’s dive into the material. 

One of the first bridges we must cross when developing a pro- 
gram is to understand what role distance plays in relation to where 
we will frequently employ our firearms in live combat. Frankly, here 
is where most programs immediately get into trouble. For the most 
part, many agencies and individuals have neglected to study this 
issue, and their programs and students suffer because of it. 

When we analyze the percent of officers killed in relation to the 
distance they are from their murderer, the truth about the issue begins 
to become less cloudy. The reality is that our people are murdered at 
ranges that are generally not included in many law-enforcement 
training programs. And even if they are included in a program, many 
of the methods taught are useless based on the dynamics of the en- 
gagement. My good friend Ralph Mroz has done an incredible job 
bringing these points to the forefront in his book Defensive Shooting 
for Real-World Encounters. It is an outstanding source of relevant in- 
formation, and I strongly recommend reading it. 


15 Yards 
10 Yards 
7 Yards 
5 Yards 
3 Yards 
2 Yards 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Distance vs. Death 
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I would direct your attention to the left side of the graph and ori- 
ent on the 2-yard line. 

If you look to the right along the graph from the 2-yard line, you 
will see the figure 54 percent! That figure represents the percentage 
of officers killed from a distance of 0-2 yards away from their mur- 
derer. | didn’t break it down further on the graph, but approximately 
half the officers (approximately 25 percent of officers murdered) 
were within approximately | yard of their murderer. That should grab 
you by the seat of your pants and bite a little. That is up close and 
very personal, as they say. 

Let’s just add one more yard distance into the discussion. Ap- 
proximately 74 percent of all officers murdered were within 3 yards 
from the suspect. Think about it. That is 9 feet! When I first started 
shooting, if you lined up on a target at the range at a distance of 9 
feet, everyone would have thought you didn’t know how to shoot, yet 
statistically we lose approximately three out of every four officers 
within the 3-yard line. 

When we jump up to the magical 7-yard line, we can interpolate 
that nine out of every 10 officers murdered are within 7 yards (21 
feet) of their assailant. Going beyond that range, I’ve noted that long 
guns were generally used to kill officers beyond 10 yards. The simple 
truth is that most suspects can’t hit with handguns at extended 
ranges. They like to get close enough to have success when they elect 
to attack. 

Let’s examine what this really means. The first important point 
is that our training must reflect the environment where we will em- 
ploy our weapons. Let’s face it: the stats don’t lie. In the engage- 
ments where we lose officers, it rarely happens at long range. And 
what is “long range” based on what we know about the environ- 
ment presented by these valid statistics? Beyond 5 yards! Get used 
to it, gang—real-world, life-and-death shooting is going to occur at 
close range. 

You must ask a very relevant and serious question at this point. 
How much training time am I expending at these close ranges, and 
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what type of methodology am I employing at these ranges? Ponder 
that for a couple of seconds. If your answers don’t reflect the reality 
demonstrated in the statistics, you need to get your program in line 
with reality by including training at the closer ranges. 

Simply trying to employ the same methods taught at longer 
ranges at closer ranges seems like a good way to cover the distance 
issue. Boy, that would sure make things easy. The only problem is 
that it just doesn’t work that way. As I will discuss shortly, there are 
many factors that influence how we engage at close ranges that may 
be in direct conflict with the methods we use at longer ranges. 
Remember the environment issue? There is a distinct difference be- 
tween being 6—9 feet from a suspect trying to kill you than if you 
are 15 yards away from him or her while engaging from behind 
hard cover. Anyone who has been in a close-quarters fight should 
be able to verify that as true. Ask them; they will tell you. Without 
doubt, there are a multitude of skills that must be developed to give 
us a better chance of winning at close quarters. The first step in the 
process of developing a viable training program is to merely under- 
stand that the issue of distance must be factored into training. 


OTHER ISSUES OF IMPORTANCE 


There are a few other important issues to analyze when study- 
ing what is happening in combat shootings. By doing so, you will 
be able to include specific methods into your program that will ad- 
dress these issues and ensure that appropriate training is developed 
to meet the need. 

When debriefing participants in combat shootings, several key 
points must be addressed and analyzed to ensure that our training is 
on the right track. Here are several important issues to examine: 


¢ What time of the day did the incident happen? 


¢ What were the lighting conditions at the time? 
e Was the engagement spontaneous and initiated by the suspect? 
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Ian Kinder demonstrates a close-quarters shooting position. 


Did the officer return fire from a standing position? 
Did the officer use cover? 

Was the suspect moving? 

Was the officer moving? 

Were the officer and suspect moving simultaneously? 
Approximately how long did the engagement last? 
How many rounds were fired by both suspect and officer? 
Did the incident occur indoors or outdoors? 

Was there more than one suspect? 

Were there additional officers present at the scene? 
Were there any bystanders present? 


There are other issues that can be studied in any analysis of an 


incident. My intention is to present a few that are relevant in virtually 
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all incidents. Obviously, each incident can bring with it special cir- 
cumstances that may need to be considered. Please consider them, 
because it can make the difference in the way you train. 


Here is a summary of the keys points I have included in this 

chapter: 

e Study as many sources of information possible to determine the 
true nature of distance involved in combat shootings. A great 
place to start is in your own agency. 

¢ Since violent encounters in the law-enforcement community re- 
main relatively consistent year to year, our training, if properly or- 
ganized, will remain valid over time, with only minor tune-ups 
required periodically. 

¢ Most programs either omit close-quarters shooting completely or 
teach methods that work on the range but have little practical 
value in real life. 

¢ Approximately three out of four officers who are murdered are 
within 3 yards (9 feet) from their assailant. This fact should have 
a profound impact on your training program. 

¢ Methods that are effective at the close range where officers fight 
must be included in your program. 

¢ Ihave personally seen the result of including these methods in a 
training program, and it has demonstrated to me that we can turn 
the situation around on our adversary and win! 
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Pretend, if you will, that you are in the tranquility of your home. 
It is around bedtime, and all your family members are upstairs and 
preparing for lights out. In that loving moment when the kids are 
being tucked into bed, you hear the crashing of glass and a commo- 
tion of strange voices coming from downstairs. In the short moments 
following the initial shock and lack of information about what just 
happened, you realize that the sanctity of your home has just been vi- 
olated and there is a direct threat to your family’s safety. 

Because you have taken the time to plan a response to an intruder 
in your house, you and your wife immediately move the children to 
your safe room, which is your bedroom. The kids are crying, your 
wife initiates a 9-1-1 call to the police, and you arm yourself with the 
same handgun you carry concealed every day via your concealed 
carry permit. 

You hear the sounds of multiple voices approaching your 
locked bedroom door. Your heart is pounding, your eyes tunnel on 
the bedroom door, time seems to be standing still, and you are fac- 
ing an unknown threat. A thought enters your mind that you are 
what stands between your family and whoever is approaching your 
bedroom door. You yell, “The police are coming! Leave and don’t 
come in here or I will shoot you!” Suddenly, the bedroom door is 
violently kicked in and your bedroom is being invaded by two 
masked males armed with handguns. 
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Picture yourself as an on-duty state trooper who has just ob- 
served a motorist fail to stop for a red light at approximately 35 mph. 
You position your patrol car behind the vehicle and enter its license 
plate into your mobile digital computer. You get a return that tells you 
the vehicle is clear, and you decide to make an enforcement stop for 
the red-light violation. You pick a good spot to make the stop, turn 
your overhead lights on, and the vehicle yields to the right and stops. 
You check your rear-view mirror one last time prior to opening your 
patrol car’s door because you don’t want to get run over by a passing 
car. You observe that the driver’s door of the violator’s vehicle is 
open. The distance between your door and his is approximately 30 
feet. This is pretty standard for a traffic stop of this nature. 

As you begin to exit your patrol car, and without any warning, the 
violator exits his vehicle and begins to run directly at you, yelling, “I’m 
tired of you guys messing with me!” You observed that he has a short 
baseball bat in his right hand. He is closing distance of approximately 
21 feet in about 1.5 seconds. As you try to exit your patrol car and get 
into a fighting platform to attempt to repel his attack, the suspect 
closes to approximately 7—10 feet. His baseball bat is now positioned 
above his head, and he is about to swing it at your head. 

You are legally armed via your CCW permit, and you are leaving 
your place of business to make a deposit in the local bank. As you 
exit your business, you see two men in their late teens to early twen- 
ties approaching you from opposite directions. You are alert and have 
identified a potential threat to your safety. They are now within ap- 
proximately 21 feet of your location. Before you can initiate your 
planned immediate-action drill that you have rehearsed both mentally 
and physically from time to time, the men present handguns and 
begin their plan of attack before you can put your plan into action. 

I could go on much longer based on events that have personally 
happened to me or others who have found themselves in a position 
where life and death is determined in a matter of a few seconds, but 
you get the picture. If you were involved in one of the incidents 
above, you would not have an enjoyable day. 
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What I will discuss in this chapter will have a profound effect on 
how we develop a training program. Understanding these issues is 
mandatory, not a luxury. Without an understanding of these issues, 
you simply will not be able to determine truth and reality from wish- 
ful thinking about how things will be at the moment of truth. 


SETTING THE STAGE 


We do not have to have a PhD to understand the complex ef- 
fects that combat has on our minds and bodies. There has been an 
incredible amount of research done on this topic during the past 
century. When we study the results of this research and then apply 
what we have learned to the development of our programs, we will 
have a greater chance of success in preparing our students for real- 
world encounters. 

There are two points I must make at the beginning of this discus- 
sion: there are no absolutes, and the research is continuing as I write 
this book! Therefore, the purpose of our ongoing study is to continu- 
ally ensure that we have programs that are consistent with the best re- 
search currently available. As with all things, time will reveal further 
revelations that will assist us in our goal. 

Now that the framework has been established, let’s get started 
with our discussion about what can affect us in combat. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion, I will focus on spontaneous engagements ini- 
tiated by others, not planned engagements that are controlled by us. 
There is a world of difference between being the person who initiates 
an ambush and being the person who is ambushed in the middle of 
the other guy’s kill zone. Please keep this issue straight. It has a pro- 
found impact on the methodology we employ to stay alive. 


THE SYMPATHETIC NERVOUS SYSTEM: IN BASIC TERMS 
Understanding how the sympathetic nervous system reacts when 


we are placed in life-or-death scenarios is a great place to start. The 
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sympathetic nervous system, along with the parasympathetic nervous 
system, combines to form the autonomic nervous system. In street 
translation, “autonomic” means “cannot be controlled by the mind.” 
Together, these systems control the many functions required to keep 
us alive. They regulate heartbeats and blood flow, help control the 
function of internal organs, and organize our body to deal with dan- 
ger. In general terms, the autonomic nervous system is like an autopi- 
lot, using the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems to 
regulate vital bodily functions. The sympathetic nervous system has a 
pushing or elevating effect on our bodies when we perceive danger, 
while the parasympathetic system tends to have a relaxing effect on 
our bodies when we do not perceive danger. The sympathetic nervous 
system is going to be our focus of attention now, because it is what 
helps our body get in an elevated state of readiness for combat. 

When we perceive danger in emergency situations, the sympa- 
thetic nervous system causes changes in our body that help us maxi- 
mize our ability to fight. Our lungs and bronchial tubes are widened, 
which allows more oxygen to enter our bodies. Our heart rate is in- 
creased, along with an increase in its pumping force. (Have you ever 
had your heart feel like it was pounding in your chest cavity?) Our 
body adjusts where the blood goes, giving the parts we will use to 
fight more blood and some of our internal organs, like the digestive 
system and skin, less blood. The increased blood flow to our larger 
muscles gives us more strength, allowing us to function better during 
the stresses and rigors of combat. Our vision is also affected by sym- 
pathetic nervous system activation, causing changes in the way we 
view our environment. 

In essence, the sympathetic nervous system jump-starts our 
body as soon as we perceive danger, causing our body to configure 
itself to best deal with the threat. Why is this rea//y important for us 
to understand? All the things I have just presented will have a pro- 
found effect on how we will be able to apply our training under the 
stresses of combat. 
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TARGET ENGAGEMENT 


Since our bodies are configured differently under stress than under 
normal conditions due to sympathetic nervous system activation, let’s 
tie this into how it will affect our target engagement during a sponta- 
neous, life-threatening attack that is initiated by an adversary. 

When discussing our reactions to a spontaneous attack, I want to 
emphasize that the one element that is very difficult to duplicate in 
any training environment is the feeling of being in fear for our life or 
of serious bodily injury. We can try to make training as real as possi- 
ble, but due to safety considerations, it is very difficult to create an 
environment dangerous enough to completely activate the sympa- 
thetic nervous system in the same way it is activated in live combat. I 
have observed training environments come pretty close, but I want to 
make the point clear that reality is hard to duplicate. If the participant 
knows he or she gets to go home with nothing more than a bruised 
ego if things don’t go well, the participant will not feel the full effects 
of sympathetic nervous system activation, and the training environ- 
ment will not fully replicate the conditions present in live combat. 

It is important to understand that the information below reflects 
reactions that have been observed in both the training environment 
and, more important, during live operations involving gunfire. These 
issues will greatly impact how we must train so that our valuable 
training time will not be spent practicing methods that will be inef- 
fective in combat. Right from the beginning, our system of close- 
quarters shooting must account for these occurrences so that the user 
can maximize hit potential and the ability to win the encounter. 


VISUAL FOCUS 
The first issue to discuss is that in real-world incidents, officers 
who perceive a close-quarters threat focus intently on the threat 


rather than their firearm. I mean eyes are riveted on the threat. There 
is a simple explanation for this. Initially, we really don’t know what is 
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happening, and we need information really fast. In virtually all sce- 
narios, our eyes provide our brain with the information necessary to 
begin the process of reacting to the threat and determining a course 
of action. It is natural for our eyes to remain on the threat. How else 
can the brain get real-time information about what needs to be done 
if the eyes are not on the threat? This is true not only in fights involv- 
ing firearms at close-quarters but in those involving knives and im- 
pact weapons or the use of hands and feet. 

Bear with me on this one. Picture yourself in a fistfight. You de- 
cide to punch your opponent in the face. As you begin the forward 
movement of your hand, you take your eyes off your opponent and 
shift focus to your hand. Does this sound like the way you are going 
to punch someone in the face? Is it something you would naturally 
do? Does it sound rather foolish? Will you do this in a real fight even 
if every time you practiced in a training environment, you took your 
eyes off the heavy bag and looked at your fist? 

Now let’s pretend you are an on-duty officer dealing with a non- 
compliant suspect who causes you to deploy your baton. It becomes 
clear that the suspect wants to fight. He raises his hands in a combat- 
ive way and begins to move forward to engage you. Your eyes have 
been riveted on the suspect because your brain is screaming for infor- 
mation to help determine what needs to be done. Your brain gives you 
the green light, and you elect to strike the suspect with your baton. 
As you begin to swing the baton attempting to strike the suspect’s left 
forearm, which is now in a high guard position as he advances to- 
ward you, you take your eyes off his left forearm and look at your 
baton as it moves toward him. Would you do this? Could you do this? 
Will this allow you to hit the suspect’s forearm? Is this something 
that you would naturally do? Does this sound rather foolish? 

I think the point has been made. I could go on for several more 
pages showing how foolish it would be to not be focused on the 
threat at close-quarters. Your eyes will have to remain on the threat in 
order to provide the brain with critical information about what the 
threat is doing so that you can effectively engage the threat. You must 
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be able to see where the threat is, not where it was. How will you be 
able to determine how far away the threat is from you if you are not 
looking at it? How will you determine if you need to move to the 
right or left to avoid being hit by his impact weapon? If you are look- 
ing at your weapon (fist, baton, knife, or firearm) in a close-quarters 
fight, you have taken your eyes off the threat, and your brain will not 
be receiving valuable information about how to deal with it. This is 
why we just don’t do it. We want to stay alive and win. Our body’s 
natural way of ensuring this is to keep our focus on the threat. 

The same principle holds true when employing a firearm at close- 
quarters. You will naturally focus on the threat and not attempt to look 
at a 1/8th-inch front sight through your pistol’s narrow rear-sight 
notch. This is consistently done in simulated combat training and live 
combat by officers and civilians alike. William E. Burroughs pre- 
sented results of research he conducted at the 1998 California POST 
Firearms and Tactics Symposium that I discussed earlier in the book. 
Burroughs is an outstanding speaker with a dynamic message who 
has assisted all of us in our quest for truth and reality. His project, ti- 
tled Comprehensive Training Survey: The Effects of Induced Stress on 
Physical Performance with Handguns in a Simulated Combat Envi- 
ronment, offers us some invaluable information. 

A specific and revealing piece of information is the results he ob- 
tained in his analysis of where the participants focused in the simu- 
lated combat scenarios of the study. His results indicated that 93 
percent of the time, the participant focused on the threat rather than 
the handgun. What could account for the other 7 percent who didn’t? 
One critical thing to note is that this is simulated combat. Under such 
training conditions, there will be a percentage of people who will not 
be in the same state of sympathetic nervous system stimulation as in a 
real-world, life-or-death encounter. Because they don’t perceive the 
danger of death or serious bodily harm the same as if they were in ac- 
tual combat, they may not be reacting as if it were real. Of course, 
there are probably other explanations, but the mere fact that 93 per- 
cent of the participants reacted by focusing on the threat is significant. 
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My own research personally observing and debriefing individu- 
als participating in simulated combat scenarios using both Simuni- 
tion and airsoft products concurs with Burroughs’ findings. After 
observing hundreds of individuals under a variety of conditions and 
environments, I have not debriefed one who has reported taking his 
or her eyes off the threat during a close-quarters engagement. In fact, 
even after the scenario is halted, many still remain intensely focused 
on the threat. Some are in auditory exclusion (i.e., they don’t hear me 
telling them it is over) and at times have shot to slide lock and didn’t 
realize it until they were told to reload. This, friends, is called being 
focused on the threat. 

And this is only simulated combat. It gets even more intense 
when there are real bullets involved. After discussing this issue with 
survivors of close-quarters combat shootings, I have been able to cor- 
relate that the issue of focusing on the threat is virtually the same in 
both simulated combat scenarios and the real deal. The participants 
in both environments are reporting the same thing: their eyes were on 
the threat and stayed there. 

Again, I must emphasize that the scenarios I have analyzed are 
close-quarters, spontaneous engagements. They are significantly 
different than planned events, when we control the time and place 
of engagement. Our methodology must factor in this information so 
that our method is consistent with what the student will do ina 
combat shooting. 


WHAT YOU SEE IS WHAT YOU GET 


In conjunction with our discussion about focusing on the threat 
in spontaneous engagements, let’s examine the critical role that vi- 
sion has in our ability to analyze the environment and successfully 
win an engagement. 

Vision is our dominant sense in the vast majority of incidents. 
Vision is the gateway to our mind and provides critical input about 
what is happening in our environment. An example of this is the way 
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vision will influence use-of-force decisions. The chain of events to 
help determine what level of force will be needed in a given incident 
begins with our observation of the potential threat. Our eyes feed our 
brain critical information about the threat. Ultimately, our brain ana- 
lyzes the information provided by our vision in order to determine an 
appropriate response. Understanding how vision is affected by com- 
bat stress will greatly assist us in determining an appropriate method- 
ology for use in a high-stress environment. 

Dr. Hal Breedlove, doctor of optometry (DO), is one of the lead- 
ing authorities in the study of how vision affects performance in use- 
of-force decisions. I had the pleasure of attending a lecture presented 
by Breedlove at a training conference hosted by Pressure Point Con- 
trol Tactics, Bruce Siddle’s organization. (Bruce Siddle is the author 
of Sharpening the Warriors Edge, an outstanding book with a 
tremendous amount of relevant information about the many aspects 
of how our minds and bodies function under the stresses of combat. I 
highly recommend reading it as a means of gaining more insight into 
this subject.) Breedlove provides us with information that is ex- 
tremely useful in understanding why some methods work and some 
don’t stand the test of combat stress. 

Let’s examine some of the ways vision impacts our performance 
in combat and how vision issues relate to what methodologies will be 
beneficial for close-quarters shooting. Our focus on the threat is en- 
hanced by the way our sympathetic nervous system causes our vision 
to provide us with as much information about the threat as possible. 
One of the by-products of the sympathetic nervous system activating 
under stress is that our pupils dilate. This allows more light to get 
into our eyes, enhancing our ability to gather more information about 
the threat, which assists us in making use-of-force decisions. 

Another significant vision-oriented response to sympathetic 
nervous system activation is that our vision adjusts into a farsighted 
mode. The medical term for this is “hyperopic optical shift.” That’s a 
mouthful! In essence, with sympathetic nervous system activation, 
our vision becomes adjusted so it is better capable of clearer focus at 
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a distance rather than at arm’s length. Under the stresses of combat, 
our vision adjusts to maximize our ability to gather information 
about the threat by configuring itself to focus on the threat with more 
clarity. According to Breedlove’s research, our vision’s ability to refo- 
cus during the sympathetic nervous system activation will be sup- 
pressed. This has significant implications regarding our ability to 
refocus on the front sight of the handgun once our vision has been 
configured to be farsighted. This will be an important point when we 
discuss target-focused shooting methodologies. 


INITIAL BODY ORIENTATION 
Mother Nature will help us orient our body to assist our vision’s 


job of providing information about the threat. An effect that sympa- 
thetic nervous system activation has on vision is that our bodies 


Head, eyes, and body squared off on the threat. 
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square off to the threat so that each eye can maximize its ability to 
provide information about the threat to the brain. This is a natural re- 
sponse to danger. As your brain is screaming for information to de- 
termine what to do, your head and body will turn toward the threat so 
your eyes can get the best view of the threat. 

I have personally had this happen in a number of high-stress inci- 
dents, to include being shot at, and I can attest to the fact that it was 
completely involuntary and done without any conscious thought. I 
needed information right then, and my vision directed my body to the 
best place to maximize my eyes’ ability to gather information. This 
caused me to square off on the threat, and both my eyes were work- 
ing at maximum efficiency to provide my brain with information. 

Please indulge me for a short while to do a little drill that will 
help illustrate how this works. Stand up and face directly at an object 
in the room. A doorknob or similar object is a great point to focus 
your vision. Your head is centered on your shoulders, your body is 
facing squarely at the object, and your eyes are focused on the object. 
Now, slowly turn your body to the right by moving your feet to the 
right without leaving the spot on the floor where you began this drill 
(1.e., your body will begin to face to the right but your head is still fac- 
ing forward). Keep your eyes on the object. As your body turns, your 
eyes try to stay focused on the object, but you will begin to have more 
difficulty focusing on it and, at a point, you will start to get a distorted 
or blurred view of the object. Now, try the same drill to the left. 

The distorted view of the object is what your brain will have to 
use in order to make a life-or-death decision about what level of 
force is required or if force is even necessary. If you want to take the 
drill one step further, dim the lights in the room and see how much 
more difficult it is to get information about the object. The way you 
get a better look at the object is to bring your body back to its origi- 
nal position, which is squared off on the object, allowing both eyes to 
work in unison the way nature has designed them to work. Squaring 
off on the threat will allow both eyes to work in sync and provide the 
best information available to your brain. Again, this will have a pro- 
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found effect on how we employ our firearms in close-quarters be- 
cause it will affect our body position (fighting stance) at the begin- 
ning of the engagement. 


WHY DO WE HAVE BOTH EYES? 


Another effect on our vision caused by sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem activation is that both eyes remain open. This is called “binocular 
vision.” Why do both eyes remain open? Think about this for a few 
moments. Someone at close-quarters is trying to terminate your con- 
tract with life—i.e., kill you! Your brain is trying to get as much in- 
formation about the threat as possible via your visual system. You 
know you are facing possible serious bodily harm or death. Every- 
thing you hold dear in life is possibly going to end. Your heart is rac- 
ing due to sympathetic nervous system activation. Your blood has 
been repositioned all over your body to maximize your ability to 
fight, and your vision is focused away from you and on the threat. 
Based on what I have just asked you to ponder, do you think you will 
close an eye (most likely your nondominant eye) and only allow one 
eye to operate in this environment? I hope nobody responded “‘yes” 
to this question. The last thing your body is going to allow you to do 
in this situation is to close an eye. 

Why is this important as it relates to how we train to use our 
handguns in a fight? Most people have great difficulty under condi- 
tions of no stress and no sympathetic nervous system activation to 
have clear visual acuity on the front sight of a handgun without hav- 
ing to either close or partially close the nondominant eye. This diffi- 
culty is greatly amplified under stress and sympathetic nervous 
system activation (not to mention under dim light conditions due to 
the reduced visibility of the environment). The issue of keeping both 
eyes open will greatly impact the use of our pistol’s front sight in a 
combative environment. If we ask our bodies to give us something 
during training that it just won’t provide under the conditions present 
in a close-quarters fight, our training can fail us at the moment when 
we need it most. 
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THE SHRINKING ENVIRONMENT 


One more vision-oriented side effect that combat stress and sym- 
pathetic nervous system activation has on us is that our peripheral vi- 
sion gets narrowed. This is often referred to as tunnel vision. There 
are a multitude of physical things happening to our eyes that cause 
tunnel vision, but I will leave that detailed discussion to doctors who 
spend their lives dealing with the topic. However, what I am going to 
discuss is how peripheral narrowing affects us in the context of close- 
quarters combat. 

While teaching this portion of our discussion to a training class, I 
ask the students to participate in a little experiment. I ask you to par- 
ticipate in this experiment now if you are in a place where it can be 
done. If not, no problem; please wait until later to do it so you can 
experience it, too. Here goes. 

With your head straight and both eyes open, focus on an object 
directly in front of you (anything about 10-21 feet away is fine) and 
make a mental note about what your vision is inputting into your 
brain. Your peripheral vision is working, and input about your envi- 
ronment is being fed to your brain in a wide arc from each side of 
your body as well as from straight ahead. 

Now, take either a roll of paper towels or toilet paper (please trust 
me here) and hold it up to your dominant eye so that you are looking 
through the center of the roll. It should be up against your face tight 
enough so you are looking through the center of the roll without any 
vision possible to either side of it. Are you with me so far? Now, 
close your nondominant eye. 

Where did everything go? Welcome to tunnel vision! You are 
now receiving significantly less information about the environment 
you are in because your vision has narrowed its focus. Also, you 
might note that your vision is directed downrange in the tunnel be- 
cause there isn’t much else to look at except what your vision is see- 
ing at the end of the tunnel. Bingo! Your vision is now set up to allow 
you to focus on the threat, because the threat is the most important 
thing in the environment at that moment in time. 
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Until this threat is stopped, don’t plan on seeing too much of the 
surrounding environment. 


Most of you have, through prior training, been told to always 
know what is behind the threat, to the sides of the threat, and in gen- 
eral to be aware of how your engagement will affect others in the en- 
vironment around you. What you have just experienced by merely 
looking through the roll of paper towels or toilet paper has demon- 
strated that you will not have much visual control of the entire envi- 
ronment when your fullest attention is directed toward the threat. In 
other words, knowing what is to the sides of or beyond the threat 
won’t be a primary concern of yours because you will most likely not 
even see what is there due to peripheral narrowing and intense focus 
at the end of the tunnel, where the threat is. Remember, in a sponta- 
neous attack initiated by the adversary, he has chosen the time and 
place where the fight will take place. At the moment of contact 
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Our environment while in “the tunnel.” 


(when the attack begins), your concentration will be fixed on the 
threat within the tunnel, and there won’t be too much else that mat- 
ters to you until your body perceives you are out of danger. Anyone 
who has been involved in an intense close-quarters fight will attest to 
the fact that there wasn’t much else in the environment they were fo- 
cused on during the short time it took for the violent encounter to 
begin and ultimately end. 


PERCEPTION IS EVERYTHING! 
A by-product of peripheral narrowing (tunnel vision) is another 
phenomenon that will affect our performance in combat. “Perceptual 


narrowing” occurs when the information that can be gathered via our 
vision is limited due to the multitude of effects that the sympathetic 
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nervous system has had on our vision. This can cause us difficulty in 
addressing the threat since our brain, via our visual system, isn’t re- 
ceiving information the same way as when we are operating in a low- 
stress environment, when we have full use of our visual system. In 
short, the conditions of spontaneous combat will cause us to perceive 
the environment differently than when we are calm and there is no 
threat of personal danger. 

There is a laundry list of what is affected when our perception of 
the environment is reduced. I will simply state that when our percep- 
tion of the environment is reduced/narrowed due to the negative ef- 
fects combat stress and sympathetic nervous system activation have 
on our vision, the information our brain receives via our vision will 
be incomplete and difficult to process. Our brain is not receiving the 
full picture and will not process information as efficiently. 

If our perception of the environment is distorted due to percep- 
tual narrowing, our decision-making ability (analyzing what we are 
seeing) will also be distorted. If our brain is receiving incomplete or 
distorted information about the threat and the environment, it will re- 
sult in an increase in sympathetic nervous system arousal, which will 
only amplify the ill effects of what is happening to us. This increase 
in stress will further cause problems in our perception of the threat 
and in our ability to process information about the threat—and it will 
increase our reaction time in responding to the threat. In other 
words, because our perception is distorted, we will not have the lux- 
ury of having the “big picture” view of what is happening in our en- 
vironment. The bottom line is that the decisions we make in response 
to the threat may be based on less information than we would like to 
have because our brain simply doesn’t get all the information it needs 
via our vision, which in turn narrows our perception of the environ- 
ment and the threat. Welcome to the world of real-life combat. 


MOTOR SKILLS 


No discussion about how our mind and body are affected by sym- 
pathetic nervous system activation can be complete until the issue of 
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motor skills is addressed. It is not my intent to present detailed medical 
information about the complexities of motor skills. A presentation of 
that magnitude should be left to competent medical authorities. I have 
read the books those fine folks have written, and I have attended their 
lectures. It is a fascinating study, and the research in this area has 
greatly assisted us in understanding how motor skills affect our per- 
formance in combat. Instead, I will present relevant information about 
motor skills as it relates to firearm training programs. 

The three basic motor skills commonly associated with firearms 
use are as follows: 


¢ Fine motor skills 
* Complex motor skills 
¢ Gross motor skills 


Fine motor skills are generally associated with the use of small 
muscles or the isolation of small muscle groups to accomplish a task, 
usually one that requires precision. An example is when a trigger must 
be controlled slowly and gradually in order to minimize the movement 
of the firearm as the trigger is manipulated. This is generally associ- 
ated with precision shooting methods such as long-range sniping or 
bull’s-eye pistol shooting at longer range. I am not telling you anything 
you probably don’t already know, but pulling hard on the trigger when 
engaging a target at 700 yards with a rifle or trying to keep a 2—3 inch 
group at 25 yards with a pistol is extremely difficult to do unless you 
can control the trigger with precision via fine motor skills. 

Complex motor skills involve using a number of muscles and 
muscle groups to accomplish a task. Each muscle or muscle group 
must collectively work together and mutually support each other to 
complete the task. Let’s say I want to teach you to shoot and move si- 
multaneously. In order for you to perform that task, a number of mus- 
cles and groups of muscles—in your legs, around your waist, in your 
upper body, and in your neck—have to coordinate and work together 
to make it happen. 
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Gross motor skills are generally associated with the use of large 
muscles to accomplish a task. The large muscles of the thighs, fore- 
arms, chest, and shoulders are a few examples of muscles that are 
used when gross motor skills are primarily controlling our body’s 
movements. Of the three motor skills, gross motor skills require the 
least amount of mental processing and are extremely efficient and 
relevant to close-quarters engagements. 

Something interesting that must be noted is that stress, at various 
levels, can have an impact on how much control an individual has on 
the muscles required for the three motor skills. Fine motor skills 
work well when there is /ittle stress (mostly self-induced by us) and 
our ability to make decisions is not impaired by the operational envi- 
ronment. Our ability to use complex motor skills can stand moderate 
levels of stress and can still be effective when we can get by with 
moderate levels of decision-making ability. Gross motor skills work 
well in high-stress environments where we don’t require as much de- 
cision-making ability as the other motor skills. 

An understanding of the simplistic explanation of motor skills I 
provided is critical if we are to understand what methodology will be 
needed to maximize performance in close-quarters confrontations. If 
I ask my body to give me a level of performance that it is incapable 
of giving based on the environment, it could get me killed. Close- 
quarters combat for most mortals is a high-stress event. Let’s face it: 
most people (even the bad guys) understand that any environment 
where there is a potential of serious bodily harm or death is a danger- 
ous place. 

As I noted earlier, an interesting thing happens to humans under 
stress: the heart rate begins to elevate. At such times, our heart might 
feel as if it is pounding in our chest, because it is rapidly pumping 
blood to the parts of the body that need it to do battle. Each person 
will be affected a little differently than the next, but everyone gets af- 
fected to some degree by this natural reaction to high stress. 

Significant research done over the years tells us that high stress 
and high heart rates favor the application of methods based on gross 
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motor skills. The higher the heart rate, the less control we have over 
fine and complex motor skills. As a general rule, fine motor skills 
can start to develop problems at approximately 115 heartbeats per 
minute. Complex motor skills can start to develop problems at ap- 
proximately 145 beats per minute. Rather than get tied up in debate 
over number of beats per minute, I would rather understand the prin- 
ciple that as stress increases and our heart rate increases, the more 
difficult it gets to make decisions and the less control we have over 
our motor skills. If we intend to use a methodology in high-stress en- 
vironments, it better work there! If you try to take a methodology that 
requires fine motor control into a high-stress environment, don’t ex- 
pect it to work like it did when you were practicing it under less 
stressful conditions. 


LIGHTING 


A final issue that is important to factor into the discussion is 
lighting. An analysis of combat shootings indicates that a majority of 
them happen under reduced/poor lighting conditions. Reduced/poor 
lighting anytime will cause us to have more difficulty seeing the en- 
vironment, so merely being in reduced/poor lighting will impact the 
amount of information our vision provides our brain. 

Think about this for a few seconds. In addition to being in a posi- 
tion where we can’t see as much of the environment due to lighting 
conditions, a// the other issues discussed in this chapter will still be 
present and affecting us. So while our brain is screaming for informa- 
tion, we get even less information due to poor lighting. Does this im- 
pact our ability to respond to a threat? In my humble opinion, you bet! 
How much does it affect us? There is no way to quantify an answer to 
that question. The important point to understand is that lighting affects 
what we see and how much information our brain gets to analyze. 

Wait a minute. What about flashlights? Good question! Again, 
there is no simple answer here. Sometimes due to tactical considera- 
tions, using flashlights might make matters worse. Let’s say you are 
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searching (I prefer to use the word hunting) for a suspect, and you 
don’t have a clue where he is other than possibly in the general area 
you are searching. It may be tactically unsound to turn your light on 
and disclose your location under such conditions. Also, once you turn 
your light on in the dark, you will affect your night vision, which can 
amplify the problem of getting information about the environment 
and the suspect. Once the light is turned off, you may be seeing a lot 
less than before it went on. This can raise your stress level and cause 
your vision to provide less information to your brain and ultimately 
affect your decision-making ability because you may make a decision 
based on less information. What a vicious circle. 

If you really want to feel this, think of yourself hunting a real 
person in the middle of the night when you know they are armed and 
have used violence to commit their crime. Turn on your light (you 
will be looking at the end of the beam of light, allowing your eyes to 
get a full dose of bright light in darkness) and then turn it off. What 
do you see? How long will that condition last? Do you think you are 
vulnerable? Remember, you haven’t located the suspect yet. Get the 
point? The real world isn’t that simple. I have worked over 20 years 
of graveyard shifts and have faced this condition for real many times. 
Believe me, this can be a very serious problem. 

Throughout this chapter, many issues have been put on the table 
for consideration, and all of them will have a profound effect on our 
ability to successfully analyze the situation and engage the threat. 
Below, I will summarize the key points of this chapter prior to dis- 
cussing issues relating to methodology that can be included in our 
program of instruction. The methodology we discuss will assist us in 
overcoming the ill effects that a real-world encounter has on our 
minds and bodies. 


So, let’s review: 

¢ There is a difference between spontaneous engagements that are 
initiated by others and planned engagements that are initiated 
by us. 
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Activation of the sympathetic nervous system due to our percep- 
tion of danger will have a significant effect on how our mind and 
body can analyze the environment and decide on an appropriate 
response to the threat. 

It is difficult to duplicate reality in a training environment, but we 
can expose a person to realistic conditions and place a person in 
similar situations encountered in a real-world engagement. 

Our vision provides essential information to our brain, which is 
used to decide how to deal with the situation. Sympathetic nerv- 
ous system activation alters our visual system, which can ulti- 
mately affect what information is analyzed by our brain. 

Our eyes focus intensely on the threat in a spontaneous engage- 
ment when the sympathetic nervous system is activated. 

Data collected in studies and directly from survivors of close- 
quarters, spontaneous engagements validate the concept of target- 
focus during these incidents. 

During sympathetic nervous system activation, our eyes become 
configured to gather light (pupil dilation). Our vision adjusts to 
be farsighted, which assists us in focusing on the threat. This pro- 
vides our brain with information about the threat. 

Our bodies orient on the threat to maximize our vision’s ability to 
view the threat and feed data to our brain for analysis. 

Both eyes remain open to maximize visual input to the brain. 
Peripheral vision narrows with activation of the sympathetic nerv- 
ous system, assisting our ability to focus on the target. 

Our perception of the threat and the situation narrows (perceptual 
narrowing) due to sympathetic nervous system activation. This 
works hand-in-hand with peripheral vision narrowing. 

Motor skills are directly affected by sympathetic nervous system ac- 
tivation. As stress increases, fine and complex motor skills decrease. 
Gross motor skills work well during high-stress incidents because 
our bodies are configured to maximize gross motor skill potential. 
Poor lighting complicates all the issues discussed above because 
our visual system will not receive as much information to pass to 
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the brain for analysis. This can increase stress and increase the ef- 
fects of sympathetic nervous system activation. 


CHAPTER 7 
ACCOUNTING FOR REALITY 


Without an understanding of how our mind and body work under 
the stressful conditions of close-quarters combat, there is no founda- 
tion on which to build a viable firearm training program that will 
stand the test of violent combat. Any program of instruction that isn’t 
reality based will not be able to provide the user with the ability to 
maximize his or her ability to win a violent encounter. In essence, if 
our program has not accounted for the many issues previously dis- 
cussed, we are training our people to die! Pretty strong statement, 
isn’t it? What else can you call it? If a program does not take into ac- 
count the many effects that combat stress has on our mind and body, 
just what does the program teach the student to do? Fight paper and 
cardboard? Fight a steel plate? Get a trophy? 

There is one important point that I want to make clear here. For 
those of us who anticipate using our weapons in a real fight, the rea- 
son we train is to maximize our performance when we fight other 
people. Every time we train, this must be our objective. Recreational 
shooting is a fun endeavor. Match shooting can be exciting and fun. 
Both help us work on gun-handling skills, reloading, drawing our 
weapons, and other important fundamentals. But remember one 
thing: it is not combat. Many of the mental and physical changes that 
are induced by a life-threatening engagement are not present in a 
range environment. Let’s keep that straight. 

I am going to devote the remainder of this chapter to discussing 
how to make a firearm training program more beneficial to the 
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user. Here is where I will correlate all the information about what 
happens to us under the stress of combat to what needs to be taught 
in a program. This is not a “how to” book, but you will see where it 
all fits in. 


THE BASICS: 
BREATHE—RELAX—AIM—SLACK—SQUEEZE 


For those who have received training in precision shooting meth- 
ods (for those former Marines, remember the 500 meter line?), the 
tenets of success are to breathe, relax, aim, take up slack in the trig- 
ger, and squeeze. If you don’t do those five things, you don’t do too 
well. But as with most things, they have their specific time and place. 
They will have very little to do with close-quarters use of your 
weapons—especially your handgun. In a 1-5 second fight, even if 
you stopped breathing completely, it will have little effect on your 
ability to fight. I can’t remember anything relaxing about getting shot 
at. Aiming a handgun by getting a sharp focus on the front sight, with 
your front sight centered in your rear sight and with a “fuzzy target” 
in the background, will be difficult when you may not even see the 
entire pistol in your hand. 

Remember how motor skills are affected by sympathetic nervous 
system activation? When you are suddenly attacked by a violent sus- 
pect at close quarters, try to take the slack out of a trigger and stop at 
a point where you meet resistance, and then squeeze the trigger until 
you get a surprise break. Does this sound ridiculous? It should if you 
try to bounce it off what we have discussed so far in this book. As I 
said, there is a specific time and place where “breathe—relax— 
aim—slack—squeeze” can be of some value to us. Unfortunately, it 
isn’t in close combat. 

My introduction to police handgun training was centered on 
those same five words. A significant amount of training time was 
spent on the 25-yard line shooting at bull’s-eye targets trying to de- 
velop them. This is what many programs call “the basics.” 
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I have heard trainers say, “If we can just get them to do these five 
things, they will be able to hit accurately.” It should be painfully ob- 
vious by what has been presented in previous chapters that for most 
of us mortals, this simply doesn’t work for close-quarters combat. So 
let’s put together a program that we can rely on to keep our people 
and ourselves alive. 


THE BASICS REDEFINED 


The “basics” must take into account the mental and physical ef- 
fects of combat stress and sympathetic nervous system activation. 
The first step in the process of getting our program geared for this re- 
ality is to examine the elements that will come together to account 
for the conditions present in combat. I will develop the concepts for 
handgun use, but many of the principles will also be beneficial for 
the shotgun and patrol rifle. 


POINT SHOOTING: 
JUST WHAT DOES THAT MEAN? 


The simple answer to the above question is, J don t have a clue! 
If I gathered 10 people who are reasonably knowledgeable about 
shooting issues and asked them, “What is point shooting?” I would 
most likely get 10 different answers. For a variety of reasons, many 
opinions about what point shooting is have been misunderstood, dis- 
torted, or just flat misrepresented over the years. This makes it diffi- 
cult for anyone to study the issue. Depending on whose interpretation 
you study, you will come away with a different understanding of 
what point shooting represents. 

My simple solution to this problem is to wipe the slate clean and 
start from the beginning. There is just too much baggage associated 
with the term point shooting to overcome. People tend to get hung up 
on terminology, names of “systems,” etc., and I believe all of that to 
be counterproductive when trying to seek the truth. Therefore, I am 
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going to introduce a term that I believe represents the core of what I 
teach for close-quarters engagements. I believe this term will bring 
clarity to the issue and leave little doubt about its interpretation. 


“TARGET-FOCUSED SHOOTING” 


Let’s examine the term “target-focused shooting” and see why 
I believe it to be a better way of describing the methodology I rec- 
ommend for close-quarters engagements. You may have read this 
term in a couple of articles written by Bob Pilgrim (Guns and 
Weapons for Law Enforcement, October 2001 and April 2002). 
After those articles came out, I began to see the term used in other 
articles and publications. 


As he aggressively attacks you, would you take your eyes off this guy? 
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As the term “target-focused shooting” implies, the shooter looks 
directly at the target. In combat shootings, the target is the threat. 
Why is this so significant? The answer to that question relates di- 
rectly to our discussion about vision. Everything that is understood to 
be true about what happens in a life-or-death, close-quarters situation 
indicates that our vision gets riveted on the threat. Target-focused 
shooting makes what naturally happens to us—which is to look di- 
rectly at the source of danger—work to our advantage. In short, don’t 
mess with Mother Nature! By being part of the human race, you will 
look at the threat in a close-quarters, spontaneous confrontation. We 
are going to take full advantage of that fact when we train. 


DISTANCE 


We spent some time discussing the issue of distance in relation to 
officer deaths. Now it is time to put that knowledge to use. The ma- 
jority of our handgun training needs to be conducted within the 5- 
yard line (15 feet). This is where, statistically, 85 percent of all 
officers are killed. That doesn’t mean that training will not be con- 
ducted at ranges exceeding 5 yards. It simply means that we have to 
learn to fight effectively from 0 to 5 yards before we look at longer- 
range shooting. So let’s start working close to the target. 

I like to start a class at approximately 3 yards. (As a reminder, 
approximately 75 percent of all officer fatalities occur within the 3- 
yard line.) This accomplishes a couple of things. Building confidence 
is extremely important when learning new methods. By working at 3 
yards, the student gets to have a positive experience and begins to 
gain confidence in the new methods immediately. 

As the student becomes proficient at that range, our next goal is 
to extend the range without sacrificing speed and accuracy. It must 
be understood that handguns are extremely useful tools for close- 
quarters, spontaneous engagements because they are portable and 
relatively lightweight, and can be employed quickly with proper 
training. A handgun is a weapon system that “fits” the environment 
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of close-quarters engagements. By keeping that in proper perspec- 
tive, we maximize our ability to use this tool in the environment for 
which it was designed. This is not to say there are no examples of ef- 
fective use of handguns at longer ranges occasionally, but I would 
humbly suggest that these are the exceptions rather than the rule. You 
will greatly enhance your and your students’ ability to successfully 
employ a handgun in combat by spending valuable training time 
practicing close-quarters shooting. 


SPEED AND ACCURACY 


Over the years, I have heard much debate over the words speed 
and accuracy. I believe it is really important to sort out the issues sur- 
rounding both these words as they relate to combat shooting. 

Let’s first deal with the concept of speed as it relates to a life- 
threatening, spontaneous attack initiated against you. Mentally put 
yourself in this scenario. You are entering a local convenience store. 
You are either a law-enforcement officer or legally armed private citi- 
zen. You are armed with your favorite concealed handgun. As you 
enter the store, you realize it is being robbed by a person who is 
pointing a handgun at the clerk. You startle the robber, and he turns 
the muzzle away from the clerk, points it directly at you, and dis- 
charges his first round. This happens so fast, you are still holstered 
when the first shot comes your way. 

There are two issues regarding speed here. The first is the speed 
in which you get your handgun deployed if you elect to fight the rob- 
ber. If you elect to fight, how much time do you think you have to get 
your muzzle on the robber and attempt to stop his attack? I will an- 
swer this question, and you can quote me on this: ““Not much.” 
Everything you do in response to the robber will be done while under 
the duress of live rounds being discharged at you. Does speed mat- 
ter? Let’s press on. 

The robber, if he continues to engage you, will put down any- 
where from three to five rounds in the first second that his muzzle is 
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on you. How fast do you want to be able to draw your handgun and 
start returning fire? Here are a few issues that may affect how rapidly 
you can get your gun into action. Where are you concealing your 
handgun? How accessible is it? Is it of suitable size to allow rapid de- 
ployment under stress (i.e., is it too big or too small)? When was the 
last time you practiced drawing it at high speed? 

Let’s get back to the gunfight. While all the factors just discussed 
are determining how fast you can start to get your first shot off, what 
is the robber doing? Well, if he is serious about killing you, he is 
probably continuing to shoot. He gets to do that until he runs out of 
ammunition, you incapacitate him through return fire, or he decides 
to stop fighting and run away. There aren’t too many options. 

I ask again: Is speed important here? I think you get the point. 
Don’t let anyone fool you. Speed will be a factor in a close-quarters 
fight. How long it takes you to get into action will be very important 
to you. Your bullets can’t stop the threat until you begin to engage the 
threat. The first element of speed is how fast you can get your hand- 
gun into action. 

Let’s deal with the other element of speed as it relates to the 
above scenario. How fast do you think you will be pulling (I did 
say pulling) the trigger once you start shooting? Based on informa- 
tion gained from reviewing dozens of incidents, direct feedback 
from many people who have been involved in close-quarters gun- 
fights, and plain common sense, I can answer this one, too, and 
again, you can quote me: “About as fast as you can!” This is not a 
“canned” qualification course you are dealing with; it is someone 
trying to stamp your life out. It isn’t like the range where you can 
get by with two rounds in four seconds or three rounds in six sec- 
onds. Your trigger finger will be working just as fast as the rob- 
ber’s. Why? Because every part of your mind and body will want 
to stop the robber right now! 

We can observe this phenomenon by studying footage captured 
by cameras mounted on the dashboards of patrol cars, in convenience 
stores, and in so many other places. Incidents are captured on film in 
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real time from all these sources, and we get to analyze them. In 
close-quarters, spontaneous engagements, people shoot fast. 

Let’s discuss how this relates to our training program. Our pro- 
gram must help us or our students develop the ability to shoot at the 
same speed that the weapon will be employed in a real combat shoot- 
ing. If it doesn’t, the only time the weapon will be used at the same 
speed as in a real incident will be, you guessed it, in a real incident. 
That is not the time to realize your fighting platform (stance) doesn’t 
provide adequate support for the weapon. You may discover that the 
way you are gripping the handgun doesn’t help you control the pistol 
when it discharges three to five rounds in one second. 

You might be thinking, “Wait a minute. I scored 95 percent on 
my last qualification shoot. What do you mean I won’t be able to 
control my handgun?” My questions back to you are, “Did your qual- 
ification course require you to shoot at the same speed as you will be 
shooting in a real incident? Have you ever practiced at that high 
speed? In fact, have you ever tried to control whatever handgun and 
ammo combination you are using at high speed?” Your training must 
prepare you to operate in the conditions that will be present in com- 
bat. The bottom line is, speed does matter. You do not have the luxury 
of time in a gunfight, so you must have a program that helps you or 
your students develop as much speed as possible. 

Let’s talk about the other word—accuracy. This term is the 
source of much controversy, and there are many views of what it 
means. Hopefully, I can shed some light on the issue and we can 
come to grips with what accuracy really means in the context of a 
gunfight between people, not a shooting match involving paper, card- 
board, or steel. 

Many of us were brought into the shooting world with the expla- 
nation of accuracy as being able to consistently place bullets in as 
close a group as possible. The way we made this happen was by fol- 
lowing the breathe—relax—aim—slack—squeeze rules that we dis- 
cussed earlier. To demonstrate your accuracy, you had to get your 
bullets into these neat little clusters, and the person who was able to 
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get the smallest group was considered a more accurate shooter. This 
is the very foundation that many competitive programs use to deter- 
mine how well you have done in the course of fire and who goes 
home with the trophies. This type of shooting generally requires de- 
liberate shooting at stationary, nonreactive targets at known dis- 
tances. The pressure one feels is generally self-induced and is not 
influenced by sympathetic nervous system activation. As I said ear- 
lier, I have great respect for the dedication and skill required for this 
type of shooting, but I will restate that it has little to do with using a 
handgun in combat. The goal for that intense environment is achiev- 
ing what I call “combat accuracy.” 

What is combat accuracy? When we use our handgun in the con- 
text of a spontaneous, close-quarters incident, our rate of fire is 
going to be extremely fast. When our rate of fire is three to five 
rounds per second, no matter how hard we are gripping our handgun, 
the muzzle will not come back to the same place on the target as each 
round is discharged. Therefore, the impact of each round on the tar- 
get will be dispersed in what is referred to as a “dispersion pattern.” 
How far each bullet is away from the impact of the other bullets is 
determined by several factors. I am sure someone can come up with 
other factors that explain why this happens, but here are some con- 
siderations for what can cause dispersion from round to round: 


¢ How is the shooter gripping the handgun? Does the gun fit the 
hand? Is the grip strong or weak? 

¢ What fighting platform/stance is used? (More on this in a little 
while.) 

¢ Are the wrists locked? 

¢ Depending on a one- or two-handed grip, are the elbow(s) locked? 

¢ What type of handgun is being used? What is its design and 
caliber? 

¢ What is the bullet weight? 

e What is the exact rate of fire? 

¢ What is the personal ability of the shooter? 
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Five-shot dispersion pattern from 5 yards in 1.25 seconds from a combat- 
ready position. The pistol is a .45 ACP Kimber Custom TLE II. 


One other factor must also be included, but I want to discuss it 
independently from the ones listed on the previous page because it is 
very important as it relates to combat accuracy. 

Distance from the threat will play a significant role in how large 
or small our dispersion pattern is when the threat is engaged at the 
high speed associated with close-quarters engagements. Our hand- 
gun’s dispersion pattern works similar to the way a shotgun pattern 
spreads as distance to the target increases. Of course, the shotgun 
pattern comes from a single pull of the trigger, with multiple pellets 
going downrange, and the handgun pattern is from multiple rounds 
discharged from separate trigger pulls. The key point is that increas- 
ing the distance between you and the threat will increase the disper- 
sion pattern. 
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Why is this important? Our objective when we engage a threat is 
to maximize our hits so his or her hostile, aggressive, life-threatening 
actions are stopped immediately. Combat accuracy is keeping the dis- 
persion pattern within the area of the threat we have targeted. For ex- 
ample, the threat is standing upright and facing you while raising his 
handgun to shoot at you. Your desired target area is the threat’s upper 
torso. I’Il define that as between the belt line and upper chest area 
and between one side of the rib cage to the other. Many vital organs 
are located within this zone, and bullets striking within it can pro- 
duce effective wounds in areas vital to the person’s ability to stay in 
the fight. If the dispersion pattern exceeds the area I am trying to hit 
due to any of the previously listed factors, a miss will occur. There- 
fore, I must be able to control the dispersion pattern to the degree 
needed to keep my bullets within the targeted area to maximize my 
ability to stop the threat. When distance is factored into the equation, 
the simplest way to keep this straight is to understand there is a point 
when increased distance to the target will cause our dispersion pat- 
tern to be larger than the targeted area. 

Speed and combat accuracy are directly linked. As previously 
discussed, a person will respond very rapidly (three to five shots per 
second once on target) when engaging a threat. Our program must 
allow the participants to use their handguns at the same speed as in a 
real engagement so that dispersion pattern can be seen and under- 
stood. The last place you want to discover the relationship between 
speed and dispersion pattern is when you are in a fight for your life. 


THE FIGHTING PLATFORM 


OK, what’s a “fighting platform’? Well, some people call it a 
stance. I refer it to as fighting platform because it is what we are in 
when we are fighting for our lives. More specifically, the fighting 
platform consists of the way our body is configured to support the 
firearm we are using to maximize control of the rounds discharged at 
the threat. The fighting platform is not just the way our feet are posi- 
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It all must start from a balanced, aggressive fighting platform! 


tioned; it is the way our entire body is positioned to support the 
firearm when it is deployed. Let’s examine the fighting platform and 
see how it relates to the discussion. 

One factor that has consistently been observed in real-world en- 
counters when humans are confronted with a life-threatening situa- 
tion is they initially square off and face the threat. This, incidentally, 
is the same reaction I have observed in scenario-based training. 
While observing thousands of scenario-based “shootings,” I have 
never observed anyone use a bladed stance when confronting a spon- 
taneous threat. The reason for this ties into the information presented 
earlier in the book. It relates to vision. 

Not to insult anyone’s intelligence here, but I will point out 
something that will make it easier to understand why a person 
squares off on a threat. Our head is centered on our shoulders and our 
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eyes are centered on our head. No surprises so far. Our vision will 
provide the best information to our brain when the head, eyes, and 
body face the threat, because this allows our vision to gather the best 
picture of what we are confronting. This is why, regardless of how 
much you may train to blade your stance, your brain’s need for the 
best information possible will cause your body to initially turn and 
face the threat. Your brain will win this argument every time. Yes, 
your training can be overridden by your brain's desire to get infor- 
mation about the threat if your training is inconsistent with what will 
naturally happen. 

In a spontaneous attack initiated against you, an important point 
to make is that if your initial fighting platform is squared off on the 
threat, with your shoulders facing the threat and your head and eyes 
looking directly at the threat, your eyes will allow your brain to re- 
ceive the best information about the threat. As a side note, in more 
advanced training, this platform can become mobile and integrated 
into movement while engaging the threat. I am specifically address- 
ing squaring on the threat at the beginning of the confrontation, when 
the brain is seeking information about the threat. 

Another critical factor about the fighting platform is that it is 
characterized by an aggressive forward posture. This is consistent 
with the posture observed when humans are operating in high- 
stress environments or when their lives are threatened. There is no 
secret here. This has been known for decades. Fairbairn observed 
this aggressive forward posturing in his officers in the dozens of 
incidents he personally observed. Anyone can observe it in the 
many documentary films showing brave American service mem- 
bers in actual combat. I have seen it in endless videos of brother 
officers in combat via the evidence documented by dash-mounted 
cameras in their patrol cars, and I have personally observed it both 
in the field and in combat simulations. All we have to do is look. It 
is right there. Nobody stands upright when they are anticipating 
contact with the enemy or when confronting what they perceive to 
be a life-threatening situation. 
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So then, why do we naturally assume an aggressive forward pos- 
ture when we perceive a life-threatening situation? In order to fight 
to the best of our ability, our body naturally wants to be in a position 
of balance. Without balance, our body cannot maximize the use of 
our available power. This is martial arts 101. Balance equals power. 
The two are linked, and our body wants as much of each as possible 
to fight the threat. Based on our body design, this goal is achieved 
when we are squared on the threat; our knees are bent, allowing our 
posture to move lower to the ground; and our shoulders move for- 
ward of our waist. Also, our head tends to move forward of our 
shoulders. This posture maximizes the use of our large muscle 
groups and provides a fighting platform with the best stability possi- 
ble to help control our weapon system. This fighting platform also 
works in sync with the sympathetic nervous system activation that is 
present during these high-stress incidents. The amplification of 
strength provided by sympathetic nervous system activation provides 
the fighting platform maximum power. Mother Nature built us this 
way to help us have the best chance to win. 

How extended should this crouched, aggressively forward fight- 
ing platform be? There is no definitive answer to that question. Each 
person’s body is different, and their reaction to the situation can be 
different. So how far a person crouches and bends at the waist will be 
an individual response. But as a training issue, this aggressive, for- 
ward-leaning fighting platform needs to be taught and practiced to 
replicate what happens in combat based on the best information we 
know to be true. So long as the trainee is initially squared on the tar- 
get, bending the knees, and taking an aggressive forward posture dur- 
ing training, the principles are being learned. So don’t get too 
concerned about a specific degree of forward angle or how far down 
the trainee is crouched. In combat, that will take care of itself. 


TO BEND OR NOT TO BEND 
No, I am not trying to imitate Shakespeare. What I am going to 


do is discuss the issue of bending the arms when employing the pis- 
tol with either a one-handed or two-handed grip on the weapon. 
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It is of equal importance to be able to use a one-handed and two- 
handed grip on the pistol for combative purposes. There are simply 
times when only a one-handed grip will be appropriate, and there are 
times when it is a great advantage to have a two-handed grip on the 
pistol. The circumstances specific to the scenario will dictate which 
is appropriate. Here are a few considerations that will dictate if a 
one- or two-handed grip is appropriate: 


¢ What is the distance to the threat? 

¢ Is your nonshooting hand occupied (handling a flashlight, pushing 
a door open, defending against getting hit in the head by a blunt 
object or slashed by an edged weapon)? 

e Are you employing a movement technique that makes keeping 
both hands on the handgun awkward? 

¢ Is either hand injured? 


There are certainly more factors that may dictate if you can em- 
ploy a one- or two-handed grip, but I think the point is made. We 
need to be able to operate effectively with either grip. 

Let’s now get into the issue of bending the arms as it relates to 
combat shooting. What I am going to discuss is based on the follow- 
ing factors: 


¢ The study of how our body more effectively works, both mechani- 
cally and under stress. 

¢ Personal observation of simulated combat over many years and 
involving hundreds of participants. 

¢ Empirical information derived from real combat shootings. 


From a mechanical standpoint, the fighting platform that has 
been discussed maximizes the power given to our muscles due to 
sympathetic nervous system activation. It taps into the natural way 
our body configures to meet the threat (i.e., crouching and bending 
aggressively forward at the waist). But there is one other essential 
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component that helps maximize our ability to control the handgun 
during a multiple-round, rapid-fire engagement. The elbow of the 
arm of the primary hand (i.e., the hand holding the handgun) plays a 
significant role in controlling the rounds discharged when we are en- 
gaging the threat with anywhere from three to five rounds per sec- 
ond. When our primary arm is unlocked or bent at the elbow, control 
of the muzzle is decreased. The reason is simple: the handgun can 
now move independently from the rest of our body. By unlocking the 
primary arm at the elbow, we lose the benefit of our body weight and 
extra power afforded by the sympathetic nervous system activation. 
With an unlocked or bent elbow (or elbows for a two-handed grip), 
the power to control the handgun as it is being employed at high 
speed is coming from the primary hand squeezing the grip of the gun 
and whatever power we get from the muscles of our forearm. 


Michael Chiodo demonstrates one-hand, eye-level firing position. The elbow 
of the primary arm is locked. 
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A quick experiment can demonstrate how this happens. Get into 
a fighting platform with your knees bent, shoulders and head for- 
ward, butt down, feet about shoulder width apart, and nondominant 
foot forward. Extend your primary hand (no gun needed) and lock 
your elbow with your fist vertical, just like you were gripping your 
handgun. Now have someone place their hand against your extended 
hand and apply some constant pressure against it. You will notice that 
your body doesn’t move and your elbow stays locked and in a rela- 
tively consistent position. (As a side note, you will notice that your 
body may adjust to a more aggressive forward posture to resist the 
pressure on your gun hand. This is a natural response to that stimula- 
tion.) Your partner need only push with steady, constant pressure; ex- 
cessive jerking motions don’t replicate the recoil impulse of the 
handgun. You will probably note that you can withstand a good 
amount of pressure without losing your balance, and your locked 
elbow will keep the hand relatively still. Now do the same drill, but 
unlock and bend your primary elbow. You should experience some 
movement, and it will require more effort and diligence to keep the 
hand still. 

The main point here is not to say you cannot shoot if your arm or 
arms are not locked at the elbow. It simply means it will be easier to 
maintain more control over the muzzle during very rapid fire, and the 
muzzle will not move as much between rounds, which will impact 
the dispersion pattern on the threat. Locking the primary elbow ina 
one-handed grip, or both elbows if a two-handed grip is employed, 
will give you more control than if they are unlocked. 

An interesting observation I have made is that when attacked (ei- 
ther simulated or for real), the person responding to the threat locks 
the elbow(s) as tightly as possible. It looks like a punch at its fullest 
extension, and it is done from an aggressive fighting platform. This 
has been noted regardless of whether or not someone has been 
trained specifically to bend the arms during weapon employment. 
This is all part of the natural way we respond to a life-threatening sit- 
uation. This is not to say that bent arms never occur during simulated 
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or actual combat. It is just not the norm of what has been observed in 
my studies of the issue as well as what is seen in combat. 


MOVEMENT 


Once our program has given us the ability to employ our weapon 
system in a realistic manner, another important element must be 
added. What I am about to discuss applies equally to pistol, shotgun, 
or rifle programs. 

In a dynamic, spontaneous, close-quarters engagement, people 
tend to move. Getting shot at tends to make a person move to avoid 


Practicing appropriate methodologies in a controlled environment will 
greatly increase survivability in combat. Here the author (left) is utilizing 
movement in conjunction with a close-quarters position. 
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being shot. The same is true for the person doing the shooting. So 
there is a strong possibility that you may be moving, the threat may 
be moving, or both of you may be moving simultaneously during the 
engagement. Welcome to the real world. 

First, our training program must develop competency in shooting 
while moving. Once this is done, our program must include instruc- 
tion in engaging moving threats so this skill can be developed prior 
to having to shoot at a moving threat for real. Once movement and 
engaging a moving threat have been covered, the combination of both 
the threat and the student moving simultaneously must be accounted 
for in training. 

The goal of incorporating shooting while moving into our pro- 
gram is to allow the officer “tactical flexibility.” By becoming profi- 
cient in this area, the officer will be able to engage the threat while 
moving to cover, extract himself from the area where the attack is oc- 
curring, and dominate a 360-degree arc around him. The officer 
doesn’t have to be a large and stationary target, which is the best tar- 
get profile from the threat’s perspective. Once you go mobile, you are 
an extremely challenging problem to the threat. You are a target that 
is moving unpredictably while responding with a high volume of 
combat-accurate rounds directed at the threat. 


Many issues have been brought forward in this chapter. Let’s 

summarize them: 

¢ The basics for close-quarters engagements are significantly differ- 
ent than the basics for longer range, precision shooting methods. 

¢ “Target-focused shooting” more clearly defines the method that I 
am advocating for close-quarters, spontaneous engagements. 

¢ Train at distances that are realistic for the environment you intend 
to operate in, and don’t spend a disproportionate amount of train- 
ing time at distances that have proven to be less relevant in real- 
world encounters. 

¢ Speed does count in close-quarters engagements. 

¢ Combat accuracy must be attained at high speed. 

¢ A balanced fighting platform is essential. 
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Try locking out your elbow(s). Live combat and simulated combat 
have demonstrated that you will most likely lock your elbow(s) 
regardless of your prior training. 

Once you can work your weapon system at high speed without 
sacrificing combat accuracy, train to get the same results while 
you are moving, when the target is moving, and when you both 
are moving simultaneously. 


CHAPTER 8 
STAYING ALIVE 


In a real-world engagement, you must decide what use-of-force 
option is appropriate in a given situation. Do you use verbalization? 
Do you use your baton or chemical spray? Or do you draw your 
firearm and use lethal force to deal with the situation? 


THE BOYD’S LOOP 


To determine what action to take to resolve a given situation, you 
will go through a process called the “Boyd’s loop.” U.S. Air Force 
Col. John Boyd used this model to teach fighter pilots to stay alive in 
aerial combat at a time prior to the sophisticated computer and radar 
systems of today. His model is important for anyone trying to stay 
alive in virtually any situation where life or death is in the balance. I 
use this model extensively in classes, and I will use it here to help ex- 
plain why target-focused shooting is critical in close-quarters combat 
shootings. 


The Boyd’s loop has four components. They are: 


* Observe 
* Orient 

* Decide 
¢ Act 
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These four components are sometimes referred to as the OODA 
loop. It is a continual process of assessing the environment and de- 
ciding what action needs to be taken to deal with what is happening. 

Let’s see how this relates to target-focused shooting. The first 
thing that has to happen in a situation, before anything else can hap- 
pen, is that we must observe something in our environment we are 
looking for. For a fighter pilot, it can be an enemy aircraft. To a Ma- 
rine on a combat patrol, it can be the enemy. For a police officer, it 
can be someone who doesn’t fit the environment. For example, it is 
three o’clock in the morning, and the officer observes a person stand- 
ing by the driver’s door of a parked car and is looking into the car. 

Let’s use the examples above to discuss the next step in the 
process, which is orient. A fighter pilot observes another aircraft in his 
field of view. The pilot must now orient on what he is observing. Is the 
other aircraft friendly or enemy? Is it coming toward him or going 
away from him? Is it above or below him? Are there other aircraft in 
the area? Has the other pilot initiated any evasive maneuvers? When 
the Marine observes the enemy, a similar process of orienting on what 
is observed must begin. What is the enemy doing? How many of them 
are there? What is their direction of travel? What type of weapons are 
they carrying? Are they part of a larger force? When the police officer 
observes the person standing by the car and looking into it, he must 
also orient on what he is observing. Is the person attempting to unlock 
the car door? Is the person avoiding eye contact with the officer? Is the 
person dressed in a manner consistent with going to work or coming 
home from an evening out? Does this beat area have a problem with 
auto theft or auto burglaries? In each of these examples, the pilot, Ma- 
rine, and police officer must first observe something in the environ- 
ment and then continually obtain updated information about what is 
observed to continue the process of orienting on the situation. The only 
way to accomplish this is to keep both eyes on the threat and maintain 
target focus until the danger has passed. 

The next step in the process is to take all the information gath- 
ered in our observations and orientation and decide how to respond. 
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For the fighter pilot, the decision to engage the enemy will come 
from the visual input continually being provided to his brain. Based 
on his initial observation and orientation, the pilot has determined 
that the other aircraft is the enemy and is alone. The enemy aircraft is 
directly in front of him and heading away from his aircraft, and he 
has sufficient ammo and fuel to engage. The pilot makes a decision, 
and that decision is to attack. The Marine who has observed the 
enemy and oriented on what the enemy is doing makes a similar deci- 
sion based on visual input, which in turn is analyzed by his brain. 
The Marine decides that his unit has the ability to engage the enemy 
with a hasty ambush, and a decision is made to go forward with that 
plan. Based on visual input and orienting on the person by the car, 
the police officer decides to make contact with the person by posi- 
tioning the patrol car between them and initiating verbal contact, 
using the patrol car for cover. In each example, the only step that re- 
mains is to actually act on the decision made based on visual input to 
the brain that starts with focusing on the potential threat. 

Let’s look at another example of how the OODA loop works in a 
hypothetical real-life scenario. You are on duty and observe a robbery 
suspect reported in an earlier radio broadcast. You orient on the sus- 
pect and note that his hands are not in plain view but are behind his 
back as he is facing you. You have gone through the first two parts of 
the OODA loop: you observed the suspect, and you have oriented on 
the fact that you can’t see his hands (extremely dangerous at this 
point) and he is facing you directly. You radio your location to dis- 
patch and request backup. You decide to take him at gunpoint while 
using your patrol car for cover and wait for your backup to arrive be- 
fore you take him into physical custody. You now act on your deci- 
sion by drawing your handgun and giving the suspect verbal 
commands. You order him to face away from you, kneel down on 
both knees, and place his hands behind his head. 

Every day, events like this happen in police work. The important 
point is to understand how the OODA loop works. I want to reem- 
phasize that our vision and target focus is critical during this entire 
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process. Without constant information being fed to our brain via our 
vision, the process can suffer due to our brain receiving incomplete 
or inaccurate information to analyze. [f your eyes are not on the 
threat, an interruption of the flow of real-time information can cause 
significant problems in determining how to deal with the threat. 


LINKING TARGET-FOCUSED SHOOTING 
AND THE OODA LOOP 


Let’s consolidate what has been discussed so far. Our vision pro- 
vides the input to our brain that starts the whole process of analyzing 
the environment. The information is analyzed in a process called the 
OODA loop. During this process, our eyes are focused on a particu- 
lar object or person in the environment. Continual input from our vi- 
sion is necessary to give our brain real-time information about what 
is happening in the environment. In a close-quarters, spontaneous, 
life-threatening situation, our sympathetic nervous system activates, 
causing even greater focus on a particular part of the environment. 
Once we have oriented on what we have observed as a threat, our vi- 
sion will lock onto that threat and the environment will shrink due to 
peripheral narrowing (tunnel vision). The threat becomes our target, 
and if we decide to engage the threat and act upon that decision, tar- 
get-focused shooting helps maximize our ability to hit the threat. 
Since our vision is intently focused on the threat, our ability to ana- 
lyze the situation and the threat is maximized. 


MAKING THE RIGHT DECISIONS 


The reason we train is because we anticipate using the skills we 
develop to win a violent encounter and stay alive. Along with devel- 
oping the necessary physical skills to accomplish this, it is necessary 
to add another element to the discussion. Just prior to engaging a 
threat with the skills developed through our training program, the of- 
ficer or citizen must go through a mental process that will ultimately 
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allow the process of engaging the threat to continue or stop. In train- 
ing circles, the terms “judgment shooting,” “decision-making shoot- 
ing,” or “shoot—don’t shoot scenarios” are commonly used to 
describe this process. Let’s examine what all this means. 

Every time we are confronted with a problem, our brain must 
process and evaluate what confronts us, and we must come up with a 
solution to the problem. This is all part of normal, everyday life. In 
many cases, even if we come up with the wrong or inadequate solu- 
tion to the problem, we can try to get it right again and then go on 
with life. However, when this process involves a decision to use force 
against another human being, there is little room for mistakes. What 
we do or fail to do can have a profound effect on all parties involved. 
Simply put, when it comes to shooting at people, once you pull the 
trigger, you can’t call the round back. So how do we make the right 
decisions, and how can we train to make the right decisions? 

In the study of this issue, knowledge is power! For the sake of dis- 
cussion, let’s assume that all the training points discussed in this book 
so far have been incorporated in your program, and you have been 
properly schooled in putting bullets on target when needed. The other 
part of the equation is to determine when it is appropriate to shoot or 
not shoot. The more knowledge we have about when and where it is 
appropriate to shoot, the better. By developing a firm grasp of this 
issue in training, our ability to make the right decision in the con- 
densed time frame of close-quarters combat will be enhanced. 

Before we go further, I would advise anyone reading this book to 
consult with a qualified attorney about the specifics of applying 
force where you live. This is especially prudent when dealing with 
the use of deadly force. Understanding what allows you to apply that 
level of force legally (as well as morally) will help to not only speed 
up the decision-making process but also to make the proper decision. 
You will have to live with that decision for a long time. In general 
terms, one must be able to articulate a fear for his or her life or the 
life of another prior to applying deadly force against a threat. This 
can also include the fear of serious bodily harm. Additionally, the 
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threat must possess the ability, must have the opportunity, and must 
put you in jeopardy of serious bodily harm or death before you can 
apply deadly force to stop the threat. 

What this means in simple terms can best be described in a short 
scenario. You are confronted with a person who has a baseball bat in 
his hand but by his side. He is yelling at you and making it clear that 
he wants to drive the bat through your head. He is about 100 feet 
away and is stationary. 

Let’s analyze this scenario. Does he have the ability to deliver se- 
rious bodily harm or death? Yes—the bat can definitely deliver that 
level of force. Does he have the opportunity to carry out his threat? 
No—he is too far away for his weapon system. Has he put you in 
jeopardy (i.e., has he actually begun to engage/attack you)? No—he 
has made a verbal threat from a distance. For the average person, it 
would be time to vacate the area and dial 9-1-1. The police will have 
a number of options to deal with this scenario. 

Now let’s change a couple of elements in the scenario. The threat 
has now moved to within 21 feet of you. He says he wants to drive 
the bat through your head, he raises the bat above his head, and takes 
a step toward you. Can deadly force be applied now? You bet. He has 
the ability (bat), he has the opportunity (he is danger close and can 
cover that distance in | 1/2 seconds or less), and he has put you in 
jeopardy (he has started his attack). 

This is the sort of processing that has to be done in fractions of a 
second when making deadly force decisions. The issues raised here 
are the topics of a separate book. The best advice I can give is to gain 
as much knowledge as you can about when you can and cannot apply 
deadly force before you are in a position to make the decision for 
real. There isn’t much time to do this analysis in a live encounter. 

Based on my experience of teaching these issues for many years, 
I have found that the most effective way to teach use-of-force deci- 
sions is in a scenario-based format. Sure, there must be the academic 
teaching of the issues in a classroom format, but that is merely the 
beginning of the process. It is absolutely necessary to learn to apply 
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the academic knowledge under realistic conditions. You simply have 
to get in the ring, apply what you have learned in realistic training 
scenarios, and make the mistakes there if you make any at all. I have 
seen many people who got 100 percent on the academic test fall flat 
on their backside when trying to apply what they learned on the 
street. On the other hand, when the process involved scenario-based 
training, I have seen absolutely flawless application of the principles 
in real-world encounters. By repeatedly being placed in a position 
where you must apply what you have learned in as close to realistic 
conditions as possible, you will become more accustomed to being in 
that environment, and the decision-making process will become 
faster and more accurate. 

I will leave you with a final thought on this topic. Once you de- 
cide it is time to engage the threat with your firearm in a real-life, 
real-time, life-or-death encounter, there is no room for failure. The 
training program you have been using to develop your skills and the 
methodology you have been practicing had better work in the envi- 
ronment you are in. If it doesn’t, you could find yourself in a very 
compromising position. This is why the methodologies we practice 
and the way we train are so important. 


MINDSET 


I am going to close this chapter by discussing the issue of mind- 
set as it relates to staying alive in a combative environment. Let there 
be no doubt that plenty of skilled people have been killed simply be- 
cause their heads were not in the right place. This is a wide-open 
topic, so I will discuss a few of the issues I have observed to be im- 
portant. I know many of you would have more to add to this topic, 
but I will limit myself to a few. 

The first concept, and the most important, is that your mind is 
the most important weapon you possess. Your firearm (or any other 
weapon system you are employing) is merely the tool which will be 
used to carry out what your mind has commanded it to do. Please 
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don’t ever make the mistake of thinking that the tool is more impor- 
tant than your mind. I can assure you that a person with a superior 
mindset but lesser weapon system can beat a person with a superior 
weapon system but lesser mindset. This happens all the time in mili- 
tary, police, and personal combat. 

A second important mindset issue is that you must face the fact 
that you are not exempt from becoming the target of violence regard- 
less of who you are, your position in life, your size, gender, prowess 
with firearms, martial arts abilities, or anything else. You might have to 
fight for your life at anytime or anyplace. If you are a law-enforcement 
officer, your badge, gun, baton, or uniformed presence really doesn’t 
mean anything to a person who is out to destroy you. If it did, he or 
she wouldn’t mess with you in the first place. For anyone else, even 
if you legally carry a firearm, it may not even get into the fight if you 
never see the fight begin. A/ways be ready. Being ready is a lifetime 
commitment. You can’t selectively turn it on or off. As a wise “mus- 
tang” Marine captain stated in a class I attended, “You won’t know 
the time or the place, so always be ready.” Don’t be lazy with your 
training. Keep yourself physically fit and mentally prepared, and 
hone your defensive skills. I say again: this is a lifetime commitment! 

In order to be victorious in any fight, you must be confident that 
you can overcome all resistance and defeat the enemy. Confidence is 
a by-product of proper, rigorous training. There is simply no other 
way to get good at anything unless you are willing to work hard, 
demonstrate commitment to excel, sweat, and sometimes bleed to de- 
velop your personal abilities. There is no easy way out. By proving to 
yourself that you can perform the necessary skills competently, you 
will develop confidence that you can apply those skills when needed. 
Your training regimen will help you develop confidence if you are 
doing the right things there. This is another reason why what you do 
in training is so important. 

Another important concept that is vital to developing proper 
combat mindset is that, no matter what is happening, you cannot 
quit! The dynamics of a fight can change with each passing second. 
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Many times, real fights turn on factors that we don’t often consider. 
The bad guy’s handgun has a stoppage, your sixth shot finally stops 
the threat, the last hand strike you used hit a vital point and caused 
the threat to break his attack, or backup finally arrives. There are 
ways to develop this mindset without getting in combat. In the Ma- 
rine Corps as well as in the martial arts, pushing people beyond their 
physical endurance level and forcing them to rely on their minds to 
get them through is an excellent approach to help develop this mental 
toughness. I know from personal experience that this can be done, 
and great confidence can be derived from this sort of training. I must 
caution that this is very serious training, and physical training is an 
important part of it. This type of training must be done by profession- 
als in a very controlled manner. 

In times of great peril, we all have to have something to fall back 
on that will give us the confidence to recognize that we can win. 
Once we have decided to fight, there is simply no way to win except 
to fight hard. Speed, shock, and violence of action using controlled 
aggression can win fights. If someone is trying to destroy you, there 
is no substitute for the above. If you don’t believe your life is more 
important than the person’s you are fighting, you won’t fight with the 
same determination as your opponent. Fight hard. Be the hunter, not 
the prey! 


Let’s summarize the main points of this chapter: 

¢ The OODA loop—for observe, orient, decide, and act—is the 
process you will undergo to determine how to resolve a given 
situation. 

* Vision is the key component of the OODA loop. You must keep 
both eyes on the threat (i.e., maintain target focus) in order to ana- 
lyze the situation completely and react properly. 

¢ Training programs must teach use-of-force decision-making 
skills. Scenario-based training is the best way to accomplish this. 

¢ It is imperative to know the legal parameters for use of deadly 
force in your jurisdiction before you have to decide whether or not 
to use deadly force in a real encounter. 
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You are not exempt from physical attack, so you must always be 
ready. 

You must train hard in order to develop the skills and resulting 
confidence necessary to prevail in a fight. 

Ina fight, no matter what, you cannot quit! 

Knowing the legal parameters for use of force beforehand will 
help speed up the decision-making process and help you make the 
right decision. 

The right mindset is essential to staying alive in combat. You must 
realize that your mind, not your gun, is your most important 
weapon. 


CHAPTER 9 
TURNING UP THE HEAT 


Once we get the mechanics of combat shooting sorted out (1.e., 
how to put bullets on target and become competent in the related 
gun-handling skills) and we have an understanding of the psychologi- 
cal effects of the sympathetic nervous system on our mind and body 
when we are in combat, it is time to take training to the next level. 

In virtually all fighting arts, an enormous amount of time is spent 
perfecting how to strike, block, or kick. There are a variety of train- 
ing methods to help students become more proficient at employing 
their hands, feet, knives, sticks, or other weapons. In the martial arts 
and such contact sports as boxing, heavy bags are used to present 
body-sized targets to hit in order to develop power and condition the 
hands and feet to withstand hard contact. In the Korean martial art in 
which I have participated for nearly four decades, small focus pads 
are used to help develop speed and accuracy. 

In short, tools are used to help us perfect our ability to employ 
what we are practicing in the studio or gym. These tools are all in- 
credibly important to our training because they assist us in develop- 
ing the necessary hand-eye/hand-foot coordination to accurately hit 
our opponent and develop the physical conditioning to withstand the 
rigors of a hard-contact fight. Each tool has a specific purpose, but 
no tool has the ability to independently provide us with a full spec- 
trum of training. 

As I stated earlier, this is not a how-to book, so I am not going to 
get into specific ways of using the tools I will be discussing. My 
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Master Young B. Kim demonstrates a high roundhouse kick on the heavy bag. 


intention is to bring forth the reason why they are so important. As 
far as I am concerned, the proper use of these tools in a training pro- 
gram requires not only detailed knowledge about the mechanics of 
putting bullets on target but also instructors who understand how to 
integrate these tools into meaningful training. If the training is not 
done properly, the students can pay the price in their confidence and 
ability to employ their weapon. 

One critical goal of our training program is to take the students 
with their developed mechanical skills and immerse them in an envi- 
ronment that helps them learn how to apply those skills in a realistic 
manner. Remember, the range is where mechanical skills are devel- 
oped, but the range cannot duplicate having to look at a human target 
and actually pull the trigger on that human target. Sure, we have 
some great paper targets devised from photos of real people, but a 
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Focus pads help the student learn to focus on the desired target area and de- 
velop speed and accuracy. 


three-dimensional human target in a dynamic environment is ex- 
tremely hard to duplicate. I can get away with many things when 
“fighting” a paper, cardboard, or steel target that I would never get 
away with when fighting a human target. In combative arts that teach 
fighting skills with the hands and feet, there is no way to get around 
having to take the skills that have been developed hitting the heavy 
bag or focus pads and applying them against a live human opponent. 
When we begin applying our training in an environment similar to 
the one we will be facing in a real fight, how well we can apply our 
training and, more important, how relevant our training is, will be- 
come very clear. 
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TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


I will focus on two tools that are of great benefit to integrate into 
a firearm training program. I have used these tools extensively and 
believe that each has significant importance in a program that at- 
tempts to replicate real combat conditions. 

As I have stated, there is simply no substitute for directly apply- 
ing our training to a human target in a training environment. This 
isn’t much of a problem in combative arts involving the use of hands 
and feet, because in a studio or gym, the environment can be con- 
trolled and, except in rare instances, nobody is going to get seriously 
injured or killed. We have great protective equipment to help this 
process, and in a controlled program of instruction, great benefits 
can be gained by allowing students to practice their skills against 
each other and being able to use live people as “targets.” 


Protective gear allows controlled contact during combative arts training. 
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We have just one problem with firearms: the projectiles are de- 
signed to penetrate the threat and cause injury or death. Unlike the 
situation in the studio or gym, the opponent/target can’t go down- 
range and allow the student to open fire to practice applying the me- 
chanics with live ammo. But to train realistically, we need the ability 
to do this type of interactive training. Therefore, it is essential to have 
the ability to modify our weapons so they can fire a relatively harm- 
less projectile at a human target. Another alternative is to have a sys- 
tem that duplicates our real weapon systems so that the risk of injury 
is minimized and the maximum benefit of applying our training can 
be attained at a reasonable cost. In my experience, this means using 
either Simunition training ammunition or airsoft products. 

It is not my purpose to compare the two systems, because each 
has benefits and drawbacks, and each can help maximize the stu- 
dent’s ability to train realistically. Again, I must emphasize that both 
are tools only, and nothing can completely duplicate live combat, but 
I use these tools to help students more realistically apply what I have 
taught them on the range. 

One of the most important benefits of using these systems is that 
students can apply their training in a three-dimensional, real-time, 
real-speed environment. Another great benefit is that a safe training 
area can be established almost anywhere. Unlike using our firearms, 
the downrange considerations are greatly diminished because live 
rounds are not discharged. Unlike a conventional range, greater an- 
gles can be swept by the student, and it is extremely easy to create a 
360-degree environment at appropriate times during training. 


AIRSOFT PRODUCTS 


I must admit that I really like airsoft products. Most popular 
firearm systems are included in the airsoft armory. The selection is 
almost endless. You have a choice of single-shot, spring-loaded air- 
soft guns, or gas- or battery-operated systems. You can decide what 
you want based on your training requirements or budget. The ammo 
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for airsoft systems is extremely inexpensive. This means you can do 
repetitive drills until your fingers get tired. This training can be done 
right in your garage, 24/7, rain or shine, summer or winter. 

Please don’t make the mistake of thinking that airsoft training 
guns are toys or that, because you don’t smell burned gunpowder, 
you are not receiving valuable training. Believe me, it is exactly op- 
posite of that. The vast majority of people involved in a gunfight 
don’t hear the shots like they do on the range, and they don’t feel re- 
coil the same way as when using live ammunition on the range. If 
you keep in mind that airsoft products are a tool to help prepare you 
for a real-world encounter, you will receive the maximum benefit 
from using them. 


A selection of airsoft pistols: 1911 (top), Glock (middle), and S&W (bottom). 
All have red-tipped muzzles (barely visible due to black and white photo). 
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TARGETS 


Let’s talk a little about what to shoot at with your airsoft weapon 
system. As on the range, great benefit can be derived by using tradi- 
tional paper targets to help develop the mechanical skills that are 
vital to winning a confrontation. There are many types of targets 
available at very reasonable prices. I have used targets offered by 
Qualification Targets (www.targets.net) extensively in my courses. 
The company offers a wide selection for all sorts of law-enforcement 
training applications. 

Another target of tremendous value with airsoft systems is the 
steel plate. The same safety considerations for using plates with live 
ammo are applicable when using airsoft systems, except splatter is 
replaced by ricocheting plastic BBs. Anyone in the training area must 


Two steel plates with a qualification target silhouette in the center. 
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have safety glasses on and treat the airsoft range with the same re- 
spect as they would a live-ammo range. The great benefit of hitting a 
steel plate is the instant recognition you get when you discharge a BB 
at the plate and are rewarded with a metallic “ping.” This is a very 
positive experience, especially for a person just starting out in their 
training. You can also get inventive by developing targets from cloth- 
ing on hangers as an alternative to paper or steel targets. 

A stationary target that is great with airsoft products is a lifelike 
punching and kicking target in the shape of a human torso and head. 
The anatomically correct target—called BOB, for “Body Opponent 
Bag”—can be purchased from Century Martial Arts Supply 
(www.centuryfitness.com). Real clothing can be placed on BOB, 
making it a great target for honing your skills. 

Just as when working with steel plates, everyone in the training 
area must wear eye protection when using BOB as a target. The BBs 
will bounce off this target just like a steel plate. Remember, all tar- 
gets have a service life, and you are adapting this tool for a specific 
training purpose. It should last a long time, but it is a tool, and it is 
downrange getting hit numerous times. BOBs don’t come cheap, but 
they can be a valuable training aid. 


ROLE PLAYERS 


At a certain point in training and under supervision of competent 
instructors (please read that again), human role players can be substi- 
tuted for the paper, cardboard, or steel plates you are using as targets. 
This is a critical step in a training program. There is simply no target 
system that can duplicate a real person. After all, the purpose of our 
training program is to take our firearms into a fight with a person—a 
real person. 

The neat thing about having a role player is that he or she can be 
programmed to do exactly what we want them to do. During initial 
training, I simply have them remain static to allow the student to get 
used to engaging a human target. As training progresses, I can vary 
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the interaction between stu- 
dent and role player. This 
type of training is invalu- 
able. Again, this is not a 
how-to book, so I am not 
going to discuss actual 
training protocols. That has 
to be done in person in 
order to be done right. I 
want to open the door and 
allow you to explore this 
training concept because it 
is one of the most important 
elements of training that has 
been neglected over the 
years. We have great tools 
like Simunition and airsoft 
products now, and the stu- 
dent can benefit immensely 
from their use with role 
players. Just remember, 
proper and safe instruction 
is a must! Creating a safe 


For protection while serving as a role 
player, the author uses protective head- 
gear, a heavy field jacket (with soft body 
armor underneath), and gloves. 


training environment is paramount. It is too easy to become compla- 
cent about safety during Simunition or airsoft training. Again, profes- 


sional instruction is a must. 


Let’s go over the key points of this chapter: 

* Once the mechanics of getting rounds on target with speed and 
combat accuracy has been accomplished, it is time to start apply- 
ing those mechanical skills in environments that begin to replicate 
the environment that will be faced in live combat. 

e Asin many combative arts, training tools must be employed to 
maximize our capabilities and learn how to apply our skills. 
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¢ Remember, no one tool will provide the full spectrum of training 
required to maximize performance and understanding. Each tool 
has a unique role in the process. 

¢ The use of Simunition and airsoft products has a special place in 
our training program. Each allows us to work in an environment 
that can more closely replicate reality than conventional range 
training. 

¢ Specialized targets are another tool that help us accomplish our 
objective. Many excellent choices are available. Integrate them as 
much as possible in your program. 

¢ Seek competent instruction when attempting to implement role 
players in training. This type of training can be dangerous and 
must be done under the supervision of professionals! 
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Over the years, I have spent endless hours studying how people 
are trained to do a variety of activities, whether it involves sports, the 
martial arts, the development of military personnel and the myriad 
skills needed to put a unit in the field, or, of course, the use of 
firearms. A spark was kindled in me early on as a martial artist to 
constantly evaluate how I was training and how my training would 
get me to my desired objective. 

As discussed in the previous chapter, in the martial arts studio 
there are all sorts of training aids to assist the student to become 
more proficient at kicking, striking, and blocking. Heavy bags and 
focus pads to develop fast, powerful, and accurate striking and kick- 
ing techniques are ever present. Many traditional sports have unique 
training aids to help develop the practitioner’s skill level. Tennis 
coaches use portable devices that can send a continual flow of tennis 
balls at a student in order to help him or her develop proper ways to 
hit the ball and return serves. To create a more spontaneous training 
environment, the machines can propel the balls in an irregular man- 
ner and randomly change their direction as they are served. This 
helps the tennis player learn to instantly adjust to a spontaneous envi- 
ronment and hone the important visual skills necessary to maximize 
performance. The military has long used simulators of all types to 
help teach required skills and introduce new skill sets to its members 
in a controlled, cost-effective way. 
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All the various training aids have several things in common, re- 
gardless of what they are designed to do. Each can conserve dollars, 
save valuable time that can be used to do other essential training, and, 
most important, develop a better student by helping the student 
achieve a higher standard of proficiency. 

Let’s relate this discussion to firearms training. A number of 
training aids can be used to develop and maximize our performance 
when employing firearms in combat. Please view all training aids for 
what they are—tools that supplement our ongoing training program. 
The positive thing about training aids is that oftentimes you don’t 
need to be on a range to use them. 

I will focus on a few training aids, and I am sure you will have 
other ways to get the most out of your training. 


AIRSOFT EQUIPMENT 


I have developed training protocols that utilize airsoft products to 
teach the entire spectrum of weapon employment. I can set up a 
training facility virtually anywhere, because airsoft products don’t 
need a backstop that can stop live rounds. The noise factor is negligi- 
ble, and target systems are very easily constructed anywhere. Ulti- 
mately, I can become a target by being a role player, allowing the 
student to experience engaging a person as opposed to a piece of 
paper or cardboard. Just think about it for a couple of seconds. These 
unique products allow us to create a dynamic, three-dimensional en- 
vironment that allows the student to experience engaging a simulated 
threat that is as close to real as it gets. 

If a student is experiencing problems using his or her firearm, 
airsoft products allow an instructor to assist the student with a train- 
ing aid that doesn’t make too much noise, doesn’t recoil, and allows 
the instructor to isolate the problem at an extremely low cost. Also, 
the student’s confidence can be boosted because a positive environ- 
ment can be created where the student starts to be successful rather 
than continues to have a negative experience on the range. I highly 
recommend that you integrate these training aids into your program. 
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SUBCALIBER TRAINING 


Another extremely useful tool that can be used to help hone com- 
bat shooting skills is subcaliber weapons. I am talking about the .22 
Long Rifle (LR) caliber here. During my college days, I loved to shoot 
my .45 ACP 1911 pistol. The only problem I had was that the hundreds 
of rounds I wanted to shoot exceeded the amount of rounds I could af- 
ford to buy. To solve my problem, I purchased a used High Standard 
Victor in .22 LR. Now I had the ability to shoot hundreds of rounds 
(repetition training) at a fraction of the cost of using my .45 ACP 1911. 

Yes, there is a difference in shooting a .45 ACP as opposed to a 
.22 LR round. Yes, the platform (pistol) is a little different, but the 
mechanics of shooting are the same. Remember, subcaliber weapons 
are never meant to be a replacement for the full-caliber pistols we use 
for duty purposes. The same principle that applies to horseshoes and 
hand grenades applies here—close is good enough! I used the same 
subcaliber approach to develop my rifle skills. A Marlin .22 LR car- 
bine helped me hone my close-quarters shooting skills, and my Win- 
chester Model 52 target rifle helped hone my precision shooting 
skills. Again, these tools are a means to an end. 


Many excellent choices of .22LR handguns are available. 
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One suggestion I can make is to try to find a .22 Long Rifle sys- 
tem that replicates your duty weapon as closely as possible. Technol- 
ogy has provided us with conversion kits that allow us to use the 
frame of our duty pistol to fire .22 LR ammo. Whatever your choice, 
you can’t go wrong by having the ability to do inexpensive repetition 
training when developing combat shooting skills. 


MIRROR DRILLS 


I have been familiar with the use of mirrors as a training aid 
since the first day I began martial arts training. The saying “a picture 
is worth a thousand words” is the philosophical basis for using mir- 
rors to help develop combat shooting skills. Having a picture of any- 
thing gives us an unlimited amount of time to examine what is shown 
in the picture. A mirror does the same thing, except it “erases” the 
image when you are finished looking at it and allows you to begin 
again. The “target” you are looking at is real. 

If you face the mirror and only view your image, you can exam- 
ine your body movements and see if what you are doing represents 
what you have been taught. I remember spending hours training in 
front of a mirror to practice the various hand and foot techniques of 
my martial art system. It paid incredible dividends by helping me de- 
velop at an accelerated rate because I could see what I was doing and 
could make appropriate corrections. This does not negate the need to 
have a competent instructor to guide your training, but mirror drills 
augment the professional training you receive along the way. While 
using the mirror to practice your combat shooting methods, you can 
break each movement down at various speeds to help develop psy- 
chomotor skills. You can also vary lighting conditions in the room so 
you can train under conditions that may be present in combat. If you 
are practicing use of cover, you can position cover in front of the mir- 
ror and determine if you are properly using it by observing how 
much of your body is exposed beyond the limits of your cover. 

Mirrors are invaluable training tools that can be used in the com- 
fort of your home without ever needing a training facility. The only 
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The author practicing mirror drills at the Black Belt Tae Kwon Do Studio in 
Chula Vista, California. 


advice I will give is that anytime you use any firearm for training off 
the range, you must take additional measures to ensure a safe training 
session. Download your weapon in a safe location. All ammo must be 
stored in a separate location from where you will be training. Double 
and, if necessary, triple check your weapon to ensure it is safe. It is 
not a bad idea to have a training partner also check your weapon to 
ensure it is unloaded. Be sure your backstop can stop a bullet from 
the weapon you are using for training. No distractions! This is your 
training time. Make it known that, short of a major emergency, you 
do not want to be disturbed. If you leave the training area, start the 
safety process again. This sounds a little excessive—until a round 
goes through the wall. Remember, firearms are deadly weapons and 
must be respected. 
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“KEYES OFF” DRILLS 


Another great way to augment your training is to use “eyes off” 
drills to help develop the psychomotor skills needed for combat 
shooting. Here is a simple explanation of what an eyes-off drill is and 
how to use it in your training. 

Place a 46-inch piece of round paper or a 6 x 6-inch square 
piece of paper on a wall. Position yourself approximately 4—5 yards 
from the paper. After going through the same safety procedure out- 
lined above, you are ready for training. 

The objective of this drill is to verify that your hand will coordi- 
nate to the place where you are looking. Let’s quickly review what 
happens when we engage a target/suspect. Our eyes focus on the area 
where we want our rounds to impact. Our brain sends a message to 
our body, causing the necessary motor responses to get our handgun 
to the point where our eyes are focused. Our handgun indexes to the 
same line or ray that goes between our eye and the target area. When 
our eye-target line matches the gun-target line (the line between our 
handgun and the target), all that is needed to engage the target/sus- 
pect is to pull the trigger. At close quarters, a hit will follow. 

When doing an eyes-off drill, the student focuses on the paper and, 
as the handgun is placed into motion, shuts his eyes while completing 
the engagement. The only visual reference is the one established prior 
to the handgun being set in motion. After the student completes engag- 
ing the trigger and allows the hammer/striker to fall, the student opens 
his or her eyes. If all went well, the hand should cover or be within the 
paper on the wall. This will help to verify that you are getting the hand- 
gun into the eye-target line. Again, at the ranges where handgun com- 
bat takes place, this will allow the student to know that his or her 
handgun is indexing the target/suspect properly. 

The process can also be practiced with a laser system mounted 
on the handgun or long gun. Simply repeat the process outlined 
above and then activate the laser system as you complete the en- 
gagement of the paper reference point on the wall. When you open 
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your eyes, the laser will show where your muzzle was pointed when 
you engaged the target. This is a tremendous way to develop your 
combat shooting skills. It also helps us become better at low-light 
shooting because it doesn’t get too much darker than when our eyes 
are closed. If we are in combat and have enough light to know with- 
out doubt that we have proper target identification, this eyes-off drill 
verifies that we can get our weapon into the eye-target line and hit 
the suspect. If we can do this with our eyes closed, it is easier under 
virtually any other lighting conditions to do it better. It is a great 
confidence builder. I also use this eyes-off concept with live fire on 
the range. It is done the same way as described above, except with 
live rounds. 


Let’s summarize what I have covered in this chapter: 

¢ Training aids can be an effective way to supplement your live-fire 
training program. 

¢ Airsoft equipment can add a dimension to training that is difficult 
to do with live rounds. Take advantage of this safe, cost-effective 
technology. 

¢ Subcaliber training is an inexpensive way to do repetition training 
on a range and allow for rapid development of combat shooting 
skills. Also, the lower recoil and muzzle blast of subcaliber 
weapons can help problem shooters overcome difficulties more 
efficiently. 

¢ Mirror drills can be used to observe what we are doing while 
training. It is a simple way of accelerating our development. 

¢ Eyes-off drills can assist us in developing the psychomotor skills 
used in combat shooting at virtually no cost. 


As a final note, know that training aids are never a replacement 


for live-fire training. They are used to augment live-fire training and 
add new dimensions to our training program. 
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CHAPTER 11 
TESTING AND EVALUATION 


A vital aspect of any program of instruction is to have the ability 
to measure the performance and progress of the student. In the mar- 
tial arts, there is a system of belts to provide milestones for students 
and give the masters a means of monitoring their progress. This gives 
the students firm goals to work toward, helps organize training so the 
material is introduced at the appropriate time, and gives the masters 
the ability to assess what areas of training need specific attention to 
further the student’s progress. 

I advocate the same approach for firearms training programs. I 
have modeled the training methods I have developed on the same me- 
thodical, stair-stepped way of training used in the martial arts com- 
munity. Let’s examine the issue of testing and evaluation so we can 
share some ideas about how we can organize the way officers are 
tested so that both the officer and trainer can assess progress and de- 
termine the areas that need improvement. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


I am unaware of any agencies that do not have a qualification 
course officers are required to pass periodically in order to be certi- 
fied to carry their duty firearm. For the most part, each agency ei- 
ther develops a qualification course of fire or uses a standardized 
state qualification course to accomplish this goal. Due to the varia- 
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tions in how each course of fire is designed, it is impossible to 
cover all of them or analyze the differences between them. I have 
seen those that range from compact, 12- to 18-round courses of fire 
to elaborate, 50-round courses. In this chapter, I am going to lay a 
foundation for how I believe agencies and trainers can develop a 
more appropriate way of determining the competency of their offi- 
cers’ ability to use their firearms. 


AGGREGATE SCORING SYSTEMS 


This discussion must begin with a brief analysis of how the vast 
majority of agencies “qualify” their officers. Many law-enforcement 
courses of fire are derived from the method of evaluating shooter 
performance in competitive shooting called “aggregate scoring.” In 
this type of system, a set number of rounds is fired, and each round is 
assessed a point value. At the end of the course of fire, the points are 
tabulated and, if the officer has attained a given amount of points, he 
or she is qualified. Some agencies rank the officer’s performance 
based on the number of points attained with terms such as “marks- 
man,” “sharpshooter,” “expert,” or “master.” Some agencies elect to 
use a minimum amount of points as a pass/fail threshold, and the of- 
ficer either passes or fails. 

Let’s examine what happens when this system is used for law- 
enforcement qualifications. An officer shows up at the range and be- 
gins the course of fire. The course specifies what the officer needs to 
do in a specific order based on the makeup of the course. The range- 
master guides the officer through the various stages of the course, 
specifying how many rounds need to be fired and how much time the 
officer has to expend the rounds. At the end of the course of fire, the 
target is scored and the numeric score is used to determine standing 
(marksman, sharpshooter, etc.), or the officer is simply told he or she 
passed or failed. Once this is accomplished, it is load up and get back 
to work. 

Sound familiar? Wait a minute. Have we forgotten something? 
What about the rounds that missed the target? What about the rounds 
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that were shot over the time limit? What about the officer’s inability 
to even put a round on paper during some of the stages? What about 
the officer’s slow reload that caused some of the required shots to 
never go downrange in the specified amount of time? What about the 
officer’s inability to get the first shot off in a timely manner? (Re- 
member the discussion about spontaneous attacks and how we simply 
don’t have much time to spare?) 

Lots of questions have been asked, so what are the answers to 
those questions? Simply stated, it doesn’t matter. I know you must be 
thinking that answer is a typo or I must be nuts. So, I will repeat it so 
you know it isn’t a typo (I still might be nuts). It doesn’t matter! 

Here is why it doesn’t matter. As long as the officer meets the 
minimum standards established by the agency, the officer is “quali- 
fied” and cut loose, even though there may be serious problems in his 
or her performance. The training record reflects that he or she is 
“qualified,” and it is done until the next time the officer comes back 
to qualify. 

Prior to my changing my department’s qualification system, we 
utilized the aggregate scoring system. We had a 30-shot course of 
fire, with 10 points per round for a total of 300 possible points to be 
earned. A 210 was the minimum score required to qualify. This 
meant that 9 rounds out of 30 could completely miss the entire target 
and the officer would still qualify. I sought to change this type of 
qualification system and was successful in doing so. 

I must emphatically state that J do not believe an aggregate scor- 
ing system has any value for law enforcement. When using an aggre- 
gate scoring system, the officer can actually completely fail a 
particular drill/exercise (meaning the officer could demonstrate com- 
plete lack of proficiency) and still pass the course of fire. Also, misses 
are acceptable in that the officer can miss and still pass because it is 
the overall score that is important. Whether or not the officer can ac- 
tually do what has been asked of him becomes lost in the score. In an 
aggregate scoring system, the officer’s weaknesses can be overridden 
by his strengths—and the weaknesses can go on indefinitely. 
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I must once again state that our goal and responsibility as trainers 
is to ensure our officers can perform at acceptable levels. In my de- 
partment’s old system, an officer could miss nearly all rounds shot at 
the 15- and 25-yard lines and still pass by doing well when shooting 
at the closer ranges. It goes without saying that this is a very bad situ- 
ation. What good is telling an officer to do something if there is no 
accountability for actual performance? This is a very good example 
of institutionalized training in that something is being done because 
it has “always” been done that way, even though it really doesn’t 
make much sense. 

The aggregate scoring system is a great way to score perform- 
ance in matches where it is important to determine the winner and 
subsequent placement of all the other competitors. For that purpose, 
it is completely legitimate. However, for the purpose of evaluating 
whether or not an officer has developed competency in combat- 
essential shooting skills, it simply doesn’t cut it. If an officer can’t 
perform a certain skill set such as support-hand-only (often referred 
to as weak-hand) shooting, it is important to identify the deficiency 
and correct it. There is no way I can accept that an officer who is 
asked to engage a target with three rounds using his support hand 
only and obtains three misses can be “qualified” just because those 
misses are absorbed by performance in other stages of the course of 
fire that test and evaluate completely different skill sets. 

When I first entered law enforcement, I observed many officers 
with a tremendous amount of seniority fail to perform certain por- 
tions of the qualification course but still qualify. I remember thinking 
to myself, “How can anyone who has carried a pistol for 25 years on 
duty still be unable to hit a relatively large target with wide-open 
time limits?” The answer to that question is simple: it didn’t matter. 
The important thing was that the officer “qualified.” The checkmark 
was put into his or her training record, and that was the end of it. The 
range officer couldn’t remediate the officer, because he “qualified.” 

This method of testing and evaluation is simply unacceptable to 
me. That is why I set up a system of testing and evaluation in my 
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agency that allowed me to achieve my objective of ensuring that all 
officers could demonstrate they could perform to a high standard. 
Let’s examine that system. 


THE TASK-ORIENTED QUALIFICATION COURSE (TOQC) 


The system of testing and evaluation that I developed is called 
the “Task-Oriented Qualification Course,” or TOQC for short. I be- 
lieve it is the standard way by which law enforcement should qualify 
its officers. For that matter, military units could reap the same benefit 
from adopting this type of testing and evaluation system. 

So, what is the TOQC? It is a course of fire that evolves around a 
series of individual tasks (drills) designed to measure the officer’s 
ability to perform each task to a given time and accuracy standard. 
Each task is tested and evaluated independently from the others in 
the course. In essence, each task the officer qualifies on is separated 
from the others. The objective is simple. The officer is asked to per- 
form a specific task and must perform it to the accuracy level and 
within the time parameters for that task. This leaves no doubt that the 
officer can actually perform at a specific standard. 

The original TOQC I developed involves seven tasks. Each is de- 
signed to provide direct feedback about the officer’s ability to per- 
form baseline combat shooting skills and allow the trainer to identify 
areas that need additional training. This system allows the trainer to 
single out problems and work toward helping the officer gain the re- 
quired skill level to successfully complete the task at standard. 

A tremendous benefit of using this system is that none of the 
tasks are linked together for score, so the officer does not have to re- 
peat the entire course of fire simply because he or she was unable to 
complete a particular task at standard. This saves time, money, and 
frustration. The trainer can now concentrate on the areas that need 
additional work to bring the officer up to standard. Also, the entire 
course of fire does not have to be completed during the same training 
session. The trainer can do any portion of the TOQC during a given 
session. As an example, the trainer can build a block of instruction 
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around one or two of the tasks and after training the task, immedi- 
ately certify the task. 

Obviously, this is a different concept than what is commonly 
used to qualify/certify officers. You bet it is. | observed an immediate 
increase in performance levels once the TOQC was adopted. It not 
only made the testing and evaluating (qualifying) of officers simpler 
and more efficient, it also made the officers more competent and bet- 
ter able to use their weapons in combat. It has been my humble expe- 
rience in martial arts, the military, and law enforcement that if you 
establish a high standard, men and women will rise to the occasion 
and perform to that standard. This is exactly what happened when 
this system was adopted. At first, there was apprehension about what 
to do if someone couldn’t qualify. My responses to those who asked, 
“What are we going to do if someone can’t qualify?” were as follows: 


¢ Itis always better to find out what someone can and can’t do 
when their life isn’t on the line. There is no learning curve in 
combat. Better to find out on the range than at 2 A.M. when shots 
are being fired. 

¢ Ifsomeone has a problem, the trainer can attack that problem and 
help the officer develop the skill as part of the training process. It 
is a win-win situation for the officer, department, and trainer. 


I am confident you will experience the same results I did when I 
went on-line with this system of testing and evaluation. Your officers 
will develop confidence and increase their capabilities. Everyone 
who has tried this system has said it is simple to administer, made 
identifying problem areas easier, and the troops loved it. They be- 
come motivated toward training, and their confidence levels are 
greatly increased. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


When I developed the TOQC, I attempted to correct many of the 
problems we were having in our training program and increase our 
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officers’ ability to hit in realistic times. I developed the tasks in the 
course to test basic skills, but I built complete flexibility into the 
TOQC. It is very important to note that the tasks included in a TOQC 
course of fire can be designed to meet the needs of a particular de- 
partment. Specific tasks can even be developed for tactical teams or 
any other unit. All that needs to be done is to examine the type of op- 
erations and shooting scenarios the unit faces and then develop spe- 
cific tasks to meet the training need. These can be added to the basic 
TOQC course or used as an entirely separate course. The important 
things are to keep each task separate and individually graded and use 
realistic times. 


COMBAT ACCURACY AND TIME STANDARDS 


In the TOQC, combat accuracy is defined as torso hits. An area 
approximately 12 x 18 inches is roughly the size of an adult human 
torso. Most of the important vital areas are contained within that 
area. Our goal is to hit multiple times in that target zone in a con- 
densed time period to maximize our ability to stop the threat. To 
some readers, this may seem to be a wide-open target area to be 
called accurate shooting. Listen up! The accuracy levels most agen- 
cies experience in live gunfights against real people have demon- 
strated that when the threat’s entire body was the target, few rounds 
ever hit any part of the body. Therefore, an important element of the 
TOQC is that the accuracy level required to certify on any given task 
is 100 percent hits within the specified target area. 

The next element to discuss is time limits. For the purpose of our 
discussion, I will work with time limits for ranges from 0-7 yards. In 
my system, four basic positions are taught, and each position has a 
specific purpose and application. Each position has different time 
limits due to the starting position of the pistol at the beginning of the 
task. Below I will demonstrate how easy it is to develop a task and 
also define the time parameters for that task. I will use a holstered 
position, with the hand completely off the pistol at the beginning of 
the task. Let’s see how this develops on paper: 
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Task 1: Primary Hand Only 
(right hand only for right-handed officers) 


Distance from the Target: 7 yards 

Rounds Fired: 5 

Scoring: 100% hits in the 
12” x 18” target 
area 

Time Limit: 2.5 seconds 


Let’s analyze what I just established as a task in a simulated 
qualification course. The officer will shoot using his or her primary 
hand only (right hand for us right-handed shooters and left hand for 
left-handed shooters). The distance is 7 yards. The officer will start 
with his hand off the pistol. Upon command, the officer will draw 
and engage the threat (target) with five rounds. The 2.5-second time 
limit is broken down where the first round is delivered in 1.5 sec- 
onds, and each subsequent shot is delivered in 1/4-second per shot 
for a total of 2.5 seconds for the task. This is full reaction time 
shooting, as we discussed elsewhere in the book. A// rounds must 
hit within the target area. 

Here is where the rubber meets the road. To certify, the task must 
be completed using the accuracy standard and time limit established. 
Reaction time limits should be the upper-end limits. An alternative is 
to use a time limit approximately 25 percent slower than reaction 
time limits. This would round off to 3 seconds for this task. Reaction 
time is obviously a higher standard, but adding 25 percent extra time 
and still demanding 100 percent accuracy is a great start. Each 
agency has to determine what’s appropriate for its purposes. Remem- 
ber: many agencies have been using an aggregate scoring system for 
so long that it may take a little adjustment to adopt a TOQC-based 
testing and evaluating system. So initially it is not a bad idea to add 
the 25 percent extra time and gradually decrease the time limits so 
the officer’s personal skill and confidence levels increase once the 
new system goes on-line. 
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I am not going to lay out a complete course of fire, because the 
intent here is to introduce a concept. Each agency and each special- 
ized unit in the agency may have specific needs and requirements. 
My best advice is to establish a standardized departmental task- 
oriented system and then allow specialized units the flexibility to 
add additional tasks as necessary to better prepare their members to 
face reality. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I am deeply in favor of using a TOQC for testing and evaluation 
annually. Utilize the remaining time you have with your officers to 
hone their skills and vary the way they are trained, to include chang- 
ing the lighting conditions, introducing the use of cover, and develop- 
ing their ability to shoot and move simultaneously and shoot at 
moving suspects. Testing and evaluation is merely a tool to ensure 
that the officer is absorbing what he or she is being taught. The true 
testing and evaluation will occur when live rounds are being ex- 
pended in fights where life and death are on the line. 


Let’s summarize this chapter: 

¢ Aggregate scoring systems for testing and evaluation should be 
replaced with a Task-Oriented Qualification Course. 

¢ What really matters is that officers can actually demonstrate their 
ability to perform baseline combat shooting skills on demand. 

* Combat accuracy and time standards must reflect what is needed 
to win in combat. Officers must learn to operate their handguns at 
the same high speed that will be present in combat. However, we 
must understand that combat accuracy is of equal importance as 
the speed of the engagement. Both have to be developed. 

¢ The best place to reveal deficiencies in performance is in the con- 
trolled environment of the range and training facility. Combat is 
not a training environment; combat is the application of what has 
been done in the training environment. 
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¢ Be willing to change for the better. Officers will meet the chal- 
lenge. They do it every day they go to work. 
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CHAPTER 12 
TIME TO REGROUP 


We have covered many issues at the heart of developing a train- 
ing program that will maximize our performance in the arena where 
it counts—combat. 

I must restate that my intention was not to write a how-to book 
on combat shooting. That level of instruction must be done at an ap- 
propriate time and place. Rather, the issues covered in the preceding 
chapters are intended to help you evaluate your present training pro- 
gram and decide what needs to be included in it to make it useful for 
real-life gunfights. Remember what I said earlier in the book—you 
must examine everything in your program and ensure that the meth- 
ods apply to the environment in which you anticipate using them. By 
analyzing your training in this simple way, you will maximize the use 
of your available training time and achieve more positive results 
when applying your training for real. 

In these final pages, I want to summarize what I feel are the key 
points of the book and tie them together. A critical first step is to 
keep an open mind about what you are doing. All too often this is not 
done, and programs either stagnate or never develop in a progressive 
way. Many times, this is caused by the misplaced egos of those re- 
sponsible for training. I keep this issue in proper perspective by look- 
ing into the eyes of those I have been privileged to train and 
reminding myself that they, their families, their department members, 
and I will be greatly affected if they get injured or killed in a con- 
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frontation. The /ast thing I want to face is that I have done things in 
their training that caused them harm. 

Please let there be no misconceptions—casualties can and will 
happen in combat, even if everything was done correctly in training. 
That is the nature of conflict. Believe me, it is bad enough when we 
have a clear conscience about what we have done when training peo- 
ple correctly. It can be devastating if we look in the mirror and have 
to say we bear some responsibility for an injury or death. Avoid it be- 
fore it happens and gain the proper perspective about what you do as 
a trainer of others or if you are only training for personal benefit. 

Because violence is part of our culture and others around the 
world, there are an incredible number of real-world incidents to study 
and analyze. Past incidents provide us with vital information to help 
us deal with future incidents. As a Marine officer, I studied past bat- 
tles because many valuable lessons could be learned from them with- 
out having to take the casualties and make some of the same mistakes 
again. More important, the successes of the past also provide us with 
invaluable information about what was done correctly and ensure that 
our training is built around sound principles that have been time- 
tested and proven to work properly. 

Take the time to analyze the incidents your students have experi- 
enced, and make sure your training is relevant to the environment 
they are facing. I think you will agree that one of the most important 
elements of any training program that will be used in a high-stress 
environment is that the methodology taught must be simple! History 
has highlighted this point numerous times. 

It is extremely important to keep the following point crystal 
clear. The purpose of our training 1s to train us to fight, not shoot. For 
law-enforcement officers, private citizens, and, in many cases, mili- 
tary personnel, the fight is usually initiated by the suspect or enemy. 
When this happens, you are operating in the defensive umbrella, but 
controlled, aggressive action must be taken to gain back the initiative 
of the fight. During these circumstances, you will definitely be fight- 
ing, not shooting. 
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Without doubt, the vast majority of combat shootings involving 
the use of handguns take place at close quarters. Make sure your pro- 
gram is built around the realistic distances at which you are most 
likely to employ your handgun. Ensure that you spend precious train- 
ing time at distances that are appropriate and proportional to the dis- 
tances you are likely to face in a combat shooting. All too often, I 
have seen programs spend an inappropriate amount of time training 
at unrealistic ranges. In addition to making that mistake, the method- 
ologies used at the longer ranges are also used when addressing 
close-quarters threats. Let’s keep this straight—distance has a pro- 
found effect on how we tactically deal with threats. There is a world 
of difference between being behind hard cover at 25 yards from a 
threat when you already have your weapon in your hand and being 
holstered and 6 feet from a threat who is already in the process of ini- 
tiating a spontaneous attack. The methodologies that will be appro- 
priate in each case are as different as night and day. Your training 
program must reflect this difference. 

Without restating the many important issues about the way our 
mind and body work when the sympathetic nervous system is acti- 
vated, I want to highlight a couple of key points. Our vision pro- 
vides our brain with the essential information needed to analyze 
what is happening in our environment and deal with the threat. 
Once we understand the issues surrounding how our visual system 
works under the stress of combat, we can analyze our methodology 
and ensure that it accounts for what is happening to us visually in a 
close-quarters fight. 

It is equally important to understand how our motor skills will be 
affected during a spontaneous engagement initiated by the threat. If 
you build a training program around motor skills and methodologies 
that work under conditions found in calm range environments, don’t 
expect the application of those motor skills and methodologies to 
work the same when applied in an environment that can’t be dupli- 
cated on a range. Nobody tries to kill you on a range. Yes, we can 
make range training drills challenging and taxing on the student, but 
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it is not combat and never will be. We must understand that the range 
is a tool to help us better prepare for the combat environment. Dupli- 
cating someone trying to kill you in order to cause the sympathetic 
nervous system to activate and degrade our motor skills isn’t easily 
done on the range. The more that is understood about the mental and 
physical effects that combat has on our motor skills, vision, and per- 
ception of reality, the better our program will be structured to prepare 
the student to overcome these challenges and maximize performance 
in combat. 

A major component of engaging threats at close quarters that is 
in sync with our mind and body’s natural reactions 1s target-focused 
shooting. Target-focused shooting allows the officer to maintain di- 
rect visual contact with the threat, resulting in a constant flow of rele- 
vant information to the brain so appropriate action can be initiated. I 
strongly encourage you to explore target-focused shooting. When this 
methodology is integrated with the sight system of the pistol over a 
full spectrum of distance to the threat, you will have a powerful tool 
to accomplish your objective of winning the fight. 

As with all combative arts, it is critical to learn how to apply 
training methodologies in an environment that replicates the combat- 
ive environment the student will face. The actual environment cannot 
be completely duplicated, because nothing can replicate someone try- 
ing to kill you for real. Our goal is to train students in an environ- 
ment that brings them as close as possible to a live encounter so they 
have a better understanding of how the dynamics of combat differ 
from the range environment. 

The use of Simunition and airsoft products, coupled with role 
playing, can greatly enhance our training program and bring the stu- 
dents to a new level of understanding about the environment where 
their training will be applied. I must reemphasize that this training 
process must be conducted by professionals in a controlled environ- 
ment to ensure proper safety precautions are followed. 

It is my sincerest hope that what I have covered in this book will 
assist you in your thoughts about training and how you put your pro- 
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grams together. Stay focused on the real reason why you are training, 
and incorporate the concept of fighting into every aspect of your 
training. Take care, and be safe. 
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